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IF A CANDLE HAD THREE ENDS. 


Those who burn the candle 
at both ends are borrowing to- 
morrow’s pleasures for today. 
If a candle had three ends 
they’d burn them all. Then, 
there’s the fellow who never 
lights his candle at all. He’s 
bluffed by his fears of tomorrow. 

The destiny of our America 
depends upon those who can 
see today’s needs clearly... 
who can await tomorrow with 
confidence. Such was the spirit 
of our gallant forefathers. Had 
they burned the candle at both 
ends, or, had they failed to 
burn it at all...they would 
have accomplished nothing. In- 
stead, they left us a priceless 
.a land and oppor- 


heritage .. 


tunities that other nations envy. 
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HESE FACTS may surprise you. They 
on how you can retire on an in- 
come 15 or 20 years from today. 


For a new idea has come into this 
business of getting an income for life. 


In the old days, there was only one 
way to retire —you had to be rich. To 
get a life income of $100 a month, you 
had to have something like $30,000 in 
good investments. And that was too 
much money for most of us. Unless you 
could save it, or inherit it, or make a 
“killing” in the stock market or sweep- 
stakes, you had to resign yourself to a 
lifetime of work. And you had to trust 
your earning power to keep up forever. 


You Don’t Have to be Rich 


But today, without dipping into your 
present savings, you can get a retire- 
ment income for life through the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. If you 
will send the coupon below, we will 
mail you our free booklet describing 
this Plan in detail. 


Here is an example of what the Plan 
will do for you. Suppose you are 40 
now and want to retire at 55 on an in- 
come of $150 a month. By following 
this Plan, you will get: 


1. A check for $150 when you reach 55, 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live. Even your death 
cannot stop this income until at least 
$15,000 has been paid. And if insura- 
ble, you can arrange: 


2. A life income for your wife or beneficiary 
in case you die before you reach 55. 


3. A monthly disability income for you if, 
before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for six months or more. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $150 a month. It 








PHOENIX MUTUAL 


retirement Income Plan 
: GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


HOW TO RETIRE ON AN INCOME FOR LIFE 





“My money worries are over for life,” he said. 
“I’m getting $150 a month as long as I live.” 





can be any amount from $10 to $200 a 
month or more. You can retire at any 
age you say: 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar 
Plans are available to women. 

How can you get all this? How does 
the Plan work? Let’s take a typical case. 
We'll call our man Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. Jackson turned 40 back in 1923. 
He had a wife and two children and 
though he had a pretty good job, he 
couldn’t seem to make much headway 
toward a big savings account. He was 
apt to get discouraged about his future 
security. 

Somehow he heard of the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan and called in one of our 
men. Together they set up a Retirement 
Plan for Mr. Jackson which would pay 
him $150 a month when he reached 55. 
With this comfortable future guaranteed 
to him, Mr. Jackson breathed easier. 


This Is All You Do 


Then, as each year passed, Mr. Jackson 
sent us a check to build up his retire- 
ment income plan. The amount was no 
strain on his budget, and he had no 
trouble in sending it to us. 


That’s all there was to it. And mean- 
while, during all these years Mr. Jack- 
son had full protection for himself and 
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for his wife in the event of his perma- 
nent disability or death. 


Then, a couple of months ago, we 
sent Mr. Jackson his first retirement 
income check for $150. We had a nice 
letter from him. “Thanks to you,” he 
said, “my money worries are over for 
life. I find it a little difficult to realize, 
for the Plan worked out so simply and 
easily. Though I never was president 
of my company, I’m going to enjoy life 
from now on as a successful, retired 
business man. And are my friends en- 
vious! Incidentally, please send next 
month’s check—and all future checks— 
to my new address: Lakeland, Florida.” 


Wouldn’t you like to make sure of 
your own future that way? It makes no 
difference if your carefully laid plans 
for saving were upset during the past 
few years. This Plan is an opportunity 
for you to get the things you want— 
without risk, without big investment, 
and without fear of having your plans 
upset by emergencies such as death, 
disability or sudden needs. 

Furthermore, every Plan is backed 
by Phoenix Mutual, a conservative New 
England company now in its 88th year 
and with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Our free illustrated booklet explaining 
the Phoenix Mutual Plan has been read 
by thousands of people all over Amer- 
ica. In fact, more than 38,000 people 
have already decided to retire through 
this Plan. 


Send the coupon below and we will 
mail you this booklet without cost or 
obligation. In a simple, illustrated way, 
it shows how you can retire on a guar- 
anteed income for life. Clip and mail 
the coupon today — now! 


llustrated book, 
Ss YOU WANT” 


_——————————————— 
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A TROPICAL TREAT 





Here is the very spirit 
of the tropics—delicate, 
fragrant Don Q Rum. 
Delightful in a Daiquiri 
and other rum cocktails. 


Your Guide E> Good Liquors 


Don 


litéin 
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MILLIONS 
USE 1T! 
KEEP YOUR HAIR FREE OF 


DANDRUFF 


Dandruff is often the cause of bald- 
ness. Your social and business life 
demands that you end this menace. 
Get a bottle of Lucky Tiger Hair Tonic. 
Use it two or three times a week. It 
stops clinging dandruff and excessive 
falling hair. It stops that miserable 
itching and irritations. Made for 25 
years under our standardized formula. 
Costs little at barbers or druggists. 


Lucky Jigerghs 
HAIR TONIC Xp 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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TRANSITION 
Birthday: 


Louis D. Branpets, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 82, 
Nov. 13. With Mrs. Brandeis, he spent a 
“very quiet” day at their Washington 
apartment and refused to be interviewed. 
The oldest member of the high bench 
(Chief Justice Hughes and Associate 
Justice McReynolds are 76), he has at- 
tended every session of the court this 
year. There is no sign that the liberal 
Justice will soon retire from the position 
he has held for the last 22 years. 





Rosert Louis Stevenson, Nov. 13, 
by proxy. The day was celebrated in New 
York by Annie Ide Cockran, who as a 
child met the English author 47 years ago 
on a South Sea island in Samoa and pro- 
tested her ill luck of being born “out of 
all reason upon Christmas Day.” Shortly 
before he died in 1894 Stevenson deeded 
his birth date to her “to have, to hold, 
exercise, and enjoy ... by the sporting of 
fine raiments, eating of rich meats, and 
receipt of gifts.” He made one stipulation: 
if she failed to celebrate in the proper 
manner, all the rights and privileges were 
to revert to the President of the United 
States. Mrs. Cockran won’t lose the birth- 
day this year; she had a gay party which 
was attended by Stevenson’s stepdaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Salisbury Field of Santa Barbara, 


Calif. 





Engaged: 

JANET WEED of 
Morristown, N.J., so- 
ciety horsewoman, 
and CuHarLes GoETz 
of Washington, Fed- 
eral Power Commis- 
sion attorney. Her 
father, J. Spencer 
Weed, is president of 
the Grand Union Tea 
Co., operators of chain grocery stores. 


Married: 


James A. Mo.uison, British ocean 
flyer, and Lyp1a Puy.uis Hussey, wealthy 
Jamaica plantation owner, in London, Nov. 
12. His first wife, Amy Mollison, a famous 
aviator in her own right and copilot on 
their 1933 transatlantic flight, obtained an 
uncontested divorce last February on 
grounds of adultery. 


Banned: y 


From children’s papers and magazines 
in Italy, Mickey Mouse and Minnie, 
Popeye THE SaiLor and Otive Oy, be- 
cause they don’t adhere “to the strictly 
Italian inspiration as to racism, and ex- 
altation of the imperial, Fascist, and Mus- 
solinian tone in which we live.” In Rome, 
Dr. Gherado Casini, director general of 
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©Newsweek 


the press department of the Ministry of 
Popular Culture, informed the National 
Conference of Juvenile Literature: “Chi. 
dren’s papers are, above all, a_ political 
problem. We must think of the future jn 
such a way that all children of today will 
become the fighters of tomorrow.” Pop. 
eye and Mickey Mouse (called Topolino 
—Little Mouse) are favorites among con. 
ic-strip characters appearing in Italian 
juvenile publications whose combined 
weekly circulation is 1,500,000. Recently, 
strips with blond American adventure 
heroes were temporarily banned. Later, 
when their hair was blackened, they were 
released for publication. 





Accepted: 

By a New York 
firm for publication 
next spring, the first 
novel of WELLs Levw- 
1s, Harvard Univer- 
sity senior and elder 
son of Sinclair Lewis, 
author-playwright- 
actor and first Amer- 
ican to win the No- 
bel Prize in literature 
(see page 33). The 
book, “They Still Say No,” is a love story 
with settings at Harvard, New York, and 
Mexico. The 21-year-old writer received 
no help from his father. 





International 





Ignored: 


By Ex-Kalser 
WitHetm II of Ger- 
many, the twentieth 
anniversary of his ex- 
ile, at Doorn, the 
Netherlands. Refus- 
ing to comment on 
politics, concerned 
only with his books, 
his family, and his 
quiet existence, he 
spent the day in his 
gardens and reading 
the Bible. His second 
wife, Princess Her- 
mine, was the only 
member of the fam- 
ily with him. In Ger- 
many, where the date 
went unobserved, the 
Kaiser’s fourth son, 
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Prince August (Auwi) Wilhelm was pro- 
moted to the rank of Obergruppenfiihrer 
_equal in position to an army corps com- 
mander—in the Nazi Storm Troops. 





ooo 


Recovering - 

The 44-year-old Dionne QuIntup- 
ts (Marie, Annette, Cecile, Yvonne, 
and Emilie), after removal of their ton- 
jis and adenoids, in Callander, Ont. The 
operation, performed by a Toronto special- 
ist, Dr. D. E. S. Wishart, with four as- 
jstants, took an average of nine minutes 
yer child. The dining room of the nursery 
home served as an operating room; a 
kitchen table replaced the usual surgical 
table. The sisters’ father, Oliva Dionne, 
remained at hand to give a blood transfu- 
jon if necessary, and later revealed one 
reason Why the doctors decreed the opera- 
tions: Marie became ill last August of a 
streptococcus infection of the throat and 
was unconscious for two days. 














CiarEeNceE Mac- 
KAY, 64, board chair- 
man of the Postal 
Telegraph & Cable 
Co., after months of 
chronic illness, in New 
York, Nov. 12. Three 
years ago, when his 
company went into 
bankruptcy, hecurbed 
living expenses and sold some of his art 
treasures but managed to retain most of 
his fortune. He was the son of John Wil- 
liam Mackay, an Irish immigrant who 
struck pay dirt in 1872 in Nevada and 
later established a network of transatlantic 
cables. Clarence Mackay gained additional 
prominence as a collector, opera patron, 
horse breeder, and squash player. He was 
the father of Ellin Mackay, who upset the 
socially minded family by marrying Irving 
Berlin, the composer. It was five years 
before her father forgave her. 
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Joun J. Coucuiin (Bathhouse John) , 
78, Alderman of Chicago’s First Ward 
since 1892, of pneumonia, Nov. 11. Start- 
ing as a rubber in a Turkish bath, he rose 
to become an unbeatable politician, cham- 
pion of the poor, patron of the turf, and a 
poet. His 46-year reign over the Loop 
Ward—considered the richest in the world 
—was achieved by always adhering to the 
same political formula: “We count our 
voters, and then count our votes.” 


Mary Mation (Typhoid Mary), 70, 
first known carrier of the typhoid bacilli 
in this country, of the effects of a paralytic 
stroke, at the Riverside Hospital, New 
York City, Nov. 11. An Irish cook, she 
was believed to have caused 51 cases of 
the disease and three deaths. Since 1915 
she had been a virtual prisoner of the 
city’s health authorities. 


























$2,417,000 More Volume and 4.8% Net Profit 


on Sales Follow Change in Financing 


A simple change in financing opened 
the way to a remarkable upward 
surge for the KAPPA* Company. 


Sales volume had dropped to 
$7,583,000 in 1935. Geared to do 
twice that volume, the shrinkage 
found the company operating at a 
loss and short of working capital. 


In three years, with our accounts 
receivable plan providing a contin- 
uous, ample fund of cash, these were 
the results: 
* Annual sales volume was up 
32% to $10,000,000. 
* Net worth was nearly 20% 
greater. 
* Net operating profit was 4.8% 
of sales. 


Investigation of our accounts receiv- 
able financing plan convinced the 
KAPPA executives that it was prac- 
tically tailor-made to fit their needs. 


They weighed the advantages of 
non-notification (discounting receiv- 
ables without having to notify the 
debtors); of non-interference with 
their credit supervision, customer re- 
lations or management. 


They analyzed the cost and found it 
low. The advantage of discounting 
only in amounts and for periods of 
current needs compared favorably 
with long term loans which neces- 
sitated the accumulation and ear- 
marking of cash to meet maturities. 


They still choose to discount their 
receivables with us because this kind 
of banking gives them greater 
liquidity, makes it easy to finance 
profitable new business without de- 
lays or hampering limitations. 


* * * 


The advantages of accounts receiv- 
able financing are not limited to 
situations where pressing financial 
difficulties are the main considera- 
tion. Greater liquidity will enable 
you to do more business on your 
present capital, increasing your 
profits without increasing invest- 
ment; buy raw materials; meet tax 
payments or payrolls without bor- 
rowing. Our booklet, “CAPITAL 
AT WORK” will explain how. A 
free copy will be mailed on request. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts are taken from actual records in our files and can be certified. 





Commercial Credit Company 
Onen Account Yi. A 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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LONG DISTANCE wins 


WARM PRAISE om FRIGIDAIRE / 


The Frigidaire Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration makes wide use of Long Distance telephone 
service every day ... to regulate production ... 
to keep in close contact with changing markets .. . 
and to stimulate sales. 

Long Distance in Production 
By telephone, Frigidaire orders materials, follows 
up deliveries, and maintains an economical balance 
between production and distribution. By telephone, 
frequent contact is made with 47 distributing points, 
to check local trends and obtain sales forecasts upon 
which production schedules can be based. Wide 
areas are canvassed quickly at small cost. 

Long Distance in Sales Work 
By telephone, Frigidaire sales executives are in 


constant communication with branches and dis- 
tributors, explaining new policies, outlining new 
advertising and selling strategy. In turn, the news 
is telephoned to dealers . . . dealers instruct their 
salesmen . .. and a nation-wide selling organization 
of 20,000 goes into concerted action. 

Frigidaire is well pleased with its investment in 
Long Distance — for many phases of the company’s 
distribution and sales promotion can be handled 
better by telephone for speed —for discussion—and 
for complete understanding. 

Your business requirements may he quite differ- 
ent from Frigidaire’s, but judicious use 
of Long Distance telephone service may 


prove as profitable for you. 
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VICTOR RECORDS 
A New Sibelius Album 
by the 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Serge Koussevitzky 
Conductor 


Now music lovers can add to their Victor 
Record libraries another magnificent album 
of Sibelius, the greatest living composer. This 
Sibelius Fifth Symphony album is a musical 
event of first-rank importance, because it is 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevitzky, considered one of 
the foremost Sibelius authorities. The sym- 
phonic fantasia, “Pohjola’s Daughter,” is in- 
cluded in this Victor Higher Fidelity album. 


Musical Masterpiece of the Month 


Symphony No. s in E Flat Major, and Pohjola’s Daughter 
(Sibelius) . . . The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Album M-474 (AM-474 for 
automatic operation). 10 sides.............. $10.00 





40th Anniversary Automatic 
RCA Victrola Model U-125—$175* 
including $9 in Victor Records 


Combines Victor Record and Radio entertainment! Has Gentle 
Action Automatic Record Changer. Feather-touch crystal 
pick-up. Radio has Electric Tuning for 6 stations. In walnut or 
mahogany. Price, $1'75.00°, includes $9.00 worth of any Victor 
Records you choose, $2.00 subscription to Victor Record 
Review, membership in Victor Record Society. Ask your 
dealer about generous 40th Anniversary trade-in allowance. 

Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., 
E.S.T., over the NBC Blue Network. You can buy RCA 
Victrolas on C.I.T. easy payment plan. Any radio instrument 
is better with an RCA Victor Master Antenna. *Price f.o.b. 

den, N. J., subject to change without notice. 
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LETTERS 


The Congress of Berlin 

It is regrettable that Mr. Chamberlain, 
head of a great nation, had to pick the 
most dastardly and infamous record in the 
history of Great Britain, the so-called 
“peace with honor” of 1878 (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 10) to compare with his own treaty of 
the late Munich peace conference. 

Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain is reaching his 
second childhood and cannot remember 
that the Congress of Berlin was one of the 
principal factors that caused the World 
War, which cost mankind 20,000,000 dead 
and wounded, and so much suffering since. 
... Lloyd’s Daily Chronicle in “Britain and 
the Balkan Crisis 1875-1878” says of the 
famous Berlin treaty: “Lord Beaconsfield 
has imposed upon a foremost Christian na- 
tion the support of Islamism, with all its 
surrounding of fanaticism and its im- 
purities of creed.” 

Does it not appear then that what has 
been said of Lord Beaconsfield applies 
equally to Mr. Chamberlain? He has im- 
posed upon a foremost Christian and 
democratic nation the support of Nazism 
with all “ifs surrounding of fanaticism and 
its impurities of creed” .. . 

Meanwhile, let Newsweek be our guide. 

TOM S. GJONOVICH 


San Francisco, Calif. 








*Trivia’ 

Why do you persist in using the word 
“Trivia” as one of your headings in Peri- 
scope? As a magazine. . . recently pointed 
out, “trivia” does not mean “trivialities.” 
Rather, it is the plural of the word 
“trivium,” which means a crossroad or, 
more precisely, the place where three roads 


meet. 
A. FLOYD BERNARD 


Boston, Mass. 


If Mr. Bernard will look in Webster’s 
International Dictionary, he will find that 
three meanings for trivia are approved. 
One of these means “crossroads”; another 
means “trifles, unimportant matters.” He 
will also find that both “trivial” and triv- 
iality” derive from the same Latin word 
(trivium: crossroad) and mean literally 
“that which is or belongs to, crossroads,” 
hence commonplace or of little importance. 





Foreign News 

I am now entering my third year as a 
NewsweEEK subscriber and I am delighted 
with the remarkable improvement it has 
shown in unbiased presentation of sig- 
nificant historical news, particularly the 
Munich conference. May I add that 
history again repeated itself at that fateful 
conference. As in the Versailles conference, 
it met in a zone where war hysteria is 
strong and the meeting was held too soon. 
Had the Versailles conference been post- 
poned two years after the first Armistice 


— ———————X&[=[=[=== 


Day, the grudges of the victors of the last 
World War would have been more mod- 
erate . . . The results would have been 
more lasting peace in Europe. But old 
enmities won. What is next? Shall we be 
led to another catastrophe? 
DELFIN E. QUEVEDO 
Olive View, Calif. 


Piano-Pounding Puss 

Meet Smut, the prince of cats. More 
loyal and loving than most of my friends, 
persevering, and of good judgement. 

He is timid and retiring but, at my 








earnest appeal, plays the piano with both 
hands for my guests. 

The only uncomfortable moment he 
ever gave me was at a musical evening in 
my home, when he got up from the hearth, 
arched his back, and spit at the soprano 
who had started out suddenly on “I Love 
Life” in a very high key. 

Even Sara Jacobs would have Loven it. 

Yes, of good judgment—this cat! 

MRS. GEORGE R. COOKE 

Houston, Texas 


If I really wanted to criticize your 
wonderful magazine; I would say: “Please, 
please, no more pictures of Adolf Hitler, 
in my favorite magazine.” 

FLORENCE CUSTER 

Bellingham, Wash. 





U.S. Camera Magazine 

I should like to call your attention to 
an error by omission in your count on 
U.S. Camera Magazine as it appears in 
your Fourth Estate department, issue of 
Oct. 31. 

U.S. Camera Magazine has not one, as 
stated, but six active editors. Five of 
these have names well known to the 
photo-conscious public: Edward Steichen, 
Anton Bruehl, Paul Outerbridge, Willard 
Morgan, and T. J. Maloney. 

PHILLIP ANDREWS 

New York City 
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In and Out— 
Sea Girt, N.J.: Munroe G. Haye 


won reelection as the town’s assessor, }y 
voters simultaneously approved an opi. 
nance abolishing his office. 


Patent of the Week— 


Washington: Ruth F. McCaleb 
Evanston, Ill., gained the exclusive righ 
of manufacturing a pair of muffs to Sup. 
port and warm the drooping ears of cockey 
spaniels. 


















Stowaways— 


Miami: En route from Dayton, Ohip, 
to Florida, a group of hoboes hopped , 
freight car and crawled inside. Two day 
later, when Ray Barlow unloaded his 5#. 
foot cruiser from the train, he discovered 
empty beer bottles on the cabin floor, 
cigarette stubs in ash trays, cans of pro. 
visions in the refrigerator raided, the 
radio connected, and beds mussed up by 
dirty shoes. The hoboes had made the 
overland trip by boat. 





























Unhappy Landing— 


Moline, Ill.: In fog and rain, a flock 
of geese attempted to land in what ap 
parently was a river. The river turned out 
to be wet asphalt pavement of an airport, 
and dozens of the geese “cracked up.” 


Remote Control— 


Tucson, Ariz.: A baby was born o 
Texas soil here last week. The chili’ 
Texas grandfather, Tom Lea, just couldn’ 
bear to have it born on any other soil; he 
mailed a box of his beloved dirt from fl 
Paso so it could be placed under the bed 
visited by the stork. 


For Bashful Boys— 


Atlanta: Dean E. Dryer, 28-year-old 
bachelor professor, offers high-school stu- 
dents who are shy in the presence of girl 
a course in “everyday living.” Part of the 
curriculum consists of draping materials 
on living girl models. 


Good Old Custom— 


St. Louis: Bring back the good oll 
days of the toothpick, pleaded Dr. Isadot 
Hirschfield of Columbia University before 
a convention of dentists. He urges that 
men revive the old fashion of going about 
with gold toothpicks dangling from theit 
vests—a “great aid in the prevention of 
pyorrhea.” 


G.O.P. Recovery— 


Southington, Conn.: Since election 
day, S. Ogonowski’s cow has been givilé 
an extra quart of milk daily. 
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500" AHEAD 


new Packards stop shocks 
have always reached you! 
hough cars have devices for 

rbing up-and-down shocks, 
shocks hit cross-wise, too. 
e cross-shocks are now 
ered by Packard’s exclusive 
shock absorber. 






On slippery roads, in tight 
places, you'll thank your stars for 
this rirrH shock absorber. For 
it halts the cross-shocks which 
have always encouraged your car 


to skid! Makes steering more 
certain—gives a new feeling of 
steering security. 


Pee eiee. . VI 
HANNIBAL || + 
ST. JOSEPH 


‘ 
LAND POINTS WEST te * 


INDIANAPOLIS | m= 
RICHMOND |! 


AND POINTS EasT 


In traffic and on open road, the 
Packard TRAFFIC & TRAVEL engine 
gives you flashier performance 
and makes thriftier use of gas! 
Four important improvements 
make this the greatest motor- 
car engine Packard has ever 
built. 















When you shift gears on a Pack- 
ard Six or One Twenty, you'll shift 
quieter, easier, faster! For these 
Packards have a design borrowed 
from the Packard 12—the 
Packard UNI-MESH transmission. 
Gears are in constant mesh! 


Every traffic sign confirms it... 


Nothing can touch a 1939 fackard / 


Thrill and safety of driving 
greatly increased by Packard’s 
. ENGINE and FIFTH 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


as A Grade A thrill, sake Pack- 
ard’s traffic sign test! 

Sign by sign, let a new Packard 
Six or One Twenty demonstrate 
that the TRAFFIC & TRAVEL engine 
and the rirtH shock absorber 
change the whole behavior of the 
motor car. 

Discover for yourself the greater 
comfort, the increased safety and 
the exciting new flexibility and 
performance that these exclusive 
Packard features bring you. 

Then discover that this beau- 
tiful, better-built car is within 
your reach. Your old car, if of 
average value, will probably cover 
the down payment—and conven- 
ient terms can be arranged through 
your Packard dealer! 


How Much? 


You can expect a most agreeable surprise 
when your Packard dealer shows you how 
little it costs to buy a new Packard—de/ivered 
right to your door. He will tell you the exact 
local price on whatever model you prefer— 
the small down payment, which very likely 
will not require any cash outlay—and the 
monthly payment figures that prove how 
easily you can own a 1939 Packard. 








IMAGINE THE THRILL you'll get when you step out of a stunning new Packard at any smart 
place! You'll be prouder of its beauty. And because of Packard’s policy of not changing its 
distinctive lines annually, you'll stay prouder of a Packard! 





More good news! 
First . . . every 1939 
Packard Six and One 
Twenty comes with the 
new Packard Handi- 
shift as standard equip- 
ment. It puts your 
gear shift lever up under the steering 
wheel, clears the front floor. 

Second. . . available at additional cost 
is the new Packard Econo-Drive. Over- 
drive ratio cuts engine speed 27.8%! 
Cuts wear, gas and oil consumption, way 
down. Makes cruising a new sensation! 


PACKARD 
SIX and 120% 


*(Also known as Packard Eight) 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 























What magic is it in the turkey 
that makes us all remember, late in November, 
to give thanks for the blessings that America 
provides? And why is it, as the royal bird 
comes in all golden-brown to the table, that 
appetites are so much lustier than normal? 

There may be many answers to these ques- 
tions, but the truth is that the magic is to be 
found in ourselves. One of our blessings is that 
we have within us the imagination and the 
happy will to recreate the harvest-time holi- 
day, year by year. 

On this day it is our privilege to be thankful 
for a thousand other meals served each year to 
every man, woman and child in the land. Proba- 
bly they are all just as important, lacking only 
the turkey’s gift for drama. 

One hundred and thirty BILLION meals a 
year for Americans! Think of the fabulous stores 
of food, the careful handling, the countless 
miles of hauling! Food is humanity’s greatest 
need— our first thought on Thanksgiving Day. 
Let us be grateful for America’s great system 
of food production and distribution. Let us 
extend a kind thought this year to our own 
local sources of supply — the grocer, the meat- 
market man, and the milk man, who day after 
day keep our larders stocked with food, gar- 
nished with the service we like! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Every hauling need 
is served by International 
Trucks —%-ton up. Our 
branches and dealers are 
at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS: 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expecte 


in Tomorrow’s 


WPA Scandals? 


With elections over, New Dealers have 
become genuinely worried over the like- 
ihood of a WPA investigation during the 
coming session of Congress. Senator Shep- 
pard, whose committee surprised many by 
doing a thoroughgoing job of investigat- 
ing election irregularities, has shown no 
signs of weakening in his determination 
to report unfavorably on WPA activities 
he found in several state primaries and 
elections. 
















Hopkins Transfer 


The idea of switching WPA Adminis- 
trator Hopkins to another post is gaining 
increasing favor within the Administra- 
tion. Motives for this are two: (1) As the 
favorite Presidential candidate of Roose- 
velt and his more Leftist advisers, Hop- 
kins would be better off if he could escape 
the liabilities of WPA and show his capa- 
bilities in another job. (2) More and 
more New Dealers have come to believe 
that the harm resulting from charges that 
the WPA is in politics far outweighs any 
gains resulting from WPA political activi- 
ties; hence, there’s growing talk of put- 
ting WPA under a nonpartisan head (see 
page 11). 


Washington Straws 


After careful investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice, the Administration 
is going to cause trouble for a Pennsylvania 
Republican publisher; in private F.D.R. 
himself has shown that he has minute 
knowledge of the publisher’s finances . . . 
Fearing that Secretary Hull won’t approve 
their scheme for bartering U.S.-owned 
grain for armament imports (tin, tung- 
sten, antimony, etc.), War Department 
men have the alternate plan of asking 
$25,000,000 for direct purchase of stock 
piles of the same materials . . . Watch for 
announcement of a definite plan to estab- 
lish a modified “normal granary” program 
for burley tobacco. 


Polls’ Gain 


Note that Dr. George Gallup’s syndi- 
cated polls of public opinion are fast be- 
coming a genuinely important influence 
in the capital. The straw votes’ accuracy 
lM various state elections, coming on top 
















of similar accuracy in the past, has so 
impressed Congressmen that they can be 
counted on to follow future polls care- 
fully. Thus last week’s Gallup survey 
showing that 52% of voters favor re- 
vision of the Wagner Labor Act has 
caused a general modification of pre- 
dictions that the act wouldn’t be changed 
next year. But this doesn’t mean that all 
the revisions would follow the lines de- 
sired by the A.F. of L. and _ business 


organizations. 


Aerial Armament 


News stories forecasting a Presidential 
request for an eventual force of 7,000 to 
10,000 army planes told only part of the 
story of the Administration’s air pro- 
gram. The broad plan of the War De- 
partment is to arrange for enough orders 
for the American aircraft industry to per- 
mit it to go on a 24-hour schedule as soon 
as enough workers can be trained. That 
would mean tripling the current year’s 
production of 3,600 planes. About a third 
of each year’s total production would then 
go to the Army, a third to Latin-American 
countries and European democracies, and 
the rest to private and commercial use. 
The important point is that the industry’s 
production rate and supply of skilled la- 
bor would be so stepped up that in war- 
time the Army and Navy, by taking the 
full output of planes, could be supplied at 
the enormously fast rate of about 10,000 
craft a year. 


Chicago Reform 


A new and significant political reform 
movement is about to get under way in 
Chicago. The “Citizens Committee,” origi- 
nally formed solely to dicker for PWA 
funds for a subway, is being made into a 
permanent organization for massing pub- 
lic opinion behind various cleanup moves. 
Under leadership of Frank A. Hecht, re- 
tired capitalist, the committee has en- 
rolled 100 outstanding businessmen. 
Though its new program hasn’t yet been 
announced, it has already caused Mayor 
Kelly to agree to sponsor an ordinance 
transforming the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion into a _ nonpolitical department 
headed by local businessmen. 


Trivia 

Secretary Ickes has turned thumbs down 
on the plan of a group of Chicagoans to 
run him for Mayor in 1940 .. . Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark, who used to dis- 
claim vigorously any Presidential aspira- 
tions, now answers questioners by simply 


quoting his famous father: “No man ever 
turned down a chance to be President” 
. . . Barred by law from picketing within 
500 feet of foreign embassies, Washington 
peace groups have started attaching pla- 
cards to kites, which they fly over the 
German Embassy from a point 500 feet 
away. 





Shensi Oil 


N ews dispatches have failed to point 
out that Japan, in driving into remote 
Shensi Province, has a more immediate 
purpose than that of improving its stra- 
tegic position with regard to Russia. With 
a Soviet-Japanese showdown now out of 
the picture for many months to come, 
Japan is more concerned with bolstering 
her supply of natural resources. Agents 
reconnoitering in the hinterlands have re- 
ported great untapped oil supplies in 
Shensi. And, now that Japanese efforts to 
produce synthetic oil have more or less 
fizzled, Shensi oil is just what Japan needs. 


Arab Arms System 


Don’t expect anything like peace to re- 
sult from Britain’s offer of a round-table 
settlement of the Palestine question—at 
least, not until a long period of negotia- 
tions or attempts at negotiation. Mean- 
while, an informant who’s just completing 
a European survey tour reports that a 
highly efficient Arab war-supply system is 
now functioning in chief European capitals 
(particularly Berlin and Rome). Organ- 
ized as the “Palestine Defense Committee” 
for the ostensible purpose of disseminating 
Arab propaganda, the organization is really 
engaged in smuggling machine guns, re- 
volvers, and mobile equipment to the 
Arabs from Germany and Italy—and 
sometimes from such unsuspecting “neu- 
tral” ports as Amsterdam. 


Libya’s New Status 


Behind Italy’s move giving the colony 
of Libya status as an integral part of the 
Italian Kingdom are these two motives: 
(1) Because signing of the Anglo-Italian 
accord and a subsequent French-Italian 
agreement will obligate Italy to withdraw 
most of its garrisons from Libya, the Duce 
wants to send there some $00,000 settlers, 
who could be mobilized into some sort of 
an army on short notice; to attract such 
settlers it was necessary to assure them the 
same rights they have in Italy by making 
Libya part of the kingdom. (2) The move 
lends more weight to the ‘Mare Nostrum’ 
slogan by providing that the Italian king- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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S FAR as Peri- 

scope is con- 
cerned, the title of 
’ No. 1 Political 
Prophet now be- 
4 longs to Rep. Jo- 
seph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of 
the Republican 
Congressional 
Campaign Com- 


House and Senate. His October esti- 
mates fell just one short in each case. 


the 1938 election trends, Periscope 
questioned 48 outstanding political 
writers and 10 experienced politicians 
(5 from each major party) last April, 
then resurveyed the same group in 
early October. In each case the con- 
sensus of answers accurately foreshad- 
owed the turning of the political tide 
and substantial G.O.P. gains in both 
House and Senate. 

The average of the answers, however, 
somewhat underestimated the extent of 
the Republican victories. The April 








International 


Martin 


mittee. In two separate Periscope Pre- 
views, surveys of expert opinion made 
last April and October, Martin came 
phenomenally close to predicting the ex- 
act size of Republican gains in both the 


To obtain an authentic forecast of 


average foresaw a G.O.P. gain of 60 
seats in the House and 4 in the Senate. 
The October average, apparently re- 
flecting the Roosevelt spending pro- 
gram and the start of recovery, antici- 
pated an increase of only 50 in the 
House and 4 in the Senate. As it turned 
out, the Republicans gained 81 House 
seats and 8 Senate seats. 

Among political writers, the palms go 
to Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, 
North American Newspaper Alliance 
columnists, for their April forecast, and 
to G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 

















, 


Kintner 


Alsop 
correspondent, for his October predic- 


tion. Each, however, showed up well in 
only one of the surveys. 


Following is the list of those who 
made the best showing in each preview: 


Apri Preview: First place among 
correspondents, Alsop and _ Kintner 


(81 House seats, 
7 Senate seats): 
second, Clifford 
Prevost, Detroit 
Free Press (8] 
and 5) ; third, Pau] 
Mallon, King Fea- 
tures (81 and 4), 
First place among 
politicians, John 
Hamilton, chair- 
man of the Re- 
publican National Committee (82 and 
6); second, Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
(77 and 7); third, Earl Venable, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
(75 and 5). 





Harris & Ewing 
Lincoln 


Octoser Preview: First place among 
correspondents, G. Gould Lincoln (96 
House seats, 7 Senate seats); second, 
Lyle C. Wilson, United Press (65 and 
7); third, Edwin W. Gableman, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer (91 and 4). First place 
among politicians, Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. (80 and 7); second, Earl Venable 
(83 and 6); third, Franklyn Waltman 
Jr., publicity director of Republican 
National Committee (64 and 5). 

To each of those named above will 
go a framed certificate admitting him 
to full membership in Periscope’s Or- 
der of Honorable Oracles. 
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dom shall henceforth include lands both on 
the north and on the south of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


Foreign Notes 
Adolf Marx, chief of Hitler’s Black Shirt 


guard that carried out the Roehm-Schlei- 
cher blood purge, has just arrived in 
Argentina, apparently on a confidential 
mission for the Fiihrer . . . The Palestine 
situation has been the subject of more 
than 100,000 telegrams and letters received 
by the State Department . . . Berlin news- 
paper men say Hitler has recently called 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels on the 
carpet because of his personal conduct. 





General Business Outlook 


Kent's the consensus of leading business 
advisory services on major trends over the 
next few months: Recovery is definitely 
going ahead and general business will show 
greater than seasonal gains into next year, 
though there will be a slackening in the 
rate of recovery. Industrial production— 
particularly in steel, autos, and semi- 
durable goods—will rise further, then level 
off just short of the 1937 level. In general, 
commodity prices will move very moder- 
ately upward. Despite low farm income, 
domestic trade will gain under impetus of 
depleted inventories and the general in- 


crease in purchasing power. Foreign-trade 
outlook is poor, because of German control 
of the Central European market and Japa- 
nese plans to dominate Chinese trade. 


Profit-Sharing Plans 


The hearings of the Senate subcommit- 
tee on profit sharing, which will probably 
start next week, will bear watching. Behind 
the inquiry is the theory that “if you 
want to save capitalism you must make 
more people capitalism-minded by letting 
them in on business profits.” Having had 
its staff working in Chicago all summer, 
the committee will probably start off by 
studying the Proctor & Gamble and Gen- 
eral Motors systems of sharing profits with 
employes. If the findings support prelimi- 
nary conclusions, the committee is likely 
to recommend some sort of tax exemption 
for employers who adopt an approved 
profit-sharing plan. 


Business Footnotes 


An unpublicized mission from Manchu- 
kuo, headed by Vice Admiral Maebara of 
the Manchukuo Aviation Co., has been 
secretly visiting American aircraft plants 
and may soon place large orders . . . The 
Mexican Government is quietly shopping 
for a top-notch American oil man to op- 
erate expropriated properties for the gov- 
ernment ... Reliable Washington sources 
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report that SEC Commissioner Jerome 
Frank will soon be appointed to the D.C. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 





Press Lines 
The publisher of The Living Ag 


plans to bring out a new literary monthly 
to compete with The Saturday Review o 
Literature; Charles Angoff, former mar 
aging editor of the American Mercury, 
will edit it . . . Influential Republicans 
have offered an extremely fat five-figure 
retainer to a nationally known whiter 
investigator to dig up and publicize choice 
examples of ineptitude and graft within 
the Administration; turned down by the 
first man approached, they’re now on the 
track of another first-rate writer with a 
established market for his output. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-Premier André Tardieu of France 
now divides his time between Paris ané 
the Riviera; writes articles for the weekly 
press, many of them as scathing as his 
criticism of the French handling of the 
Czech crisis . . . Norman Alley, Universal 
newsreel camera man who scored a majo! 
photo scoop aboard the U.S.S. Panay whea 
it was bombed last December, is on a lec 
ture tour with a 10,000-foot newsreel trac 
ing major historical events of recent yea! 
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Election Sets Stage for Purge 
of Administration’s Purgers 


But Whether Roosevelt 
Will Take the Ballot-Box Hint 
Starts Nation Debating 


A Republican party which two years ago 
sustained the most humiliating Electoral 
College defeat in more than a century last 
week achieved a victory beyond its lead- 
ers’ wildest dreams. 

Recapturing fourteen State House pa- 
tronage pies while relinquishing three to 
Democrats, the Grand Old Party raised its 
meager minority of 89 in the House of 
Representatives to 170 and picked up 8 
senators for a total of 23. 

New Deal and Old Deal Democrats ate 
at the same sorrowful table of defeat, and 
liberal Republicans shared with con- 
servative Republicans the fruits of vic- 
tory. Minnesota’s supposedly impregnable 
Farmer-Labor regime and the 48-year La 


' Follette dynasty in Wisconsin were swept 


away in an election where purely local 
issues sometimes overshadowed national 
ones and 65-cent wheat seemed more tan- 
gible than billion-dollar promises. 

West of the Alleghenies, commentators 
agreed that 65-cent wheat (and 45-cent 
corn, 74%-cent hogs) were prime factors. 
Farmers who had played guinea pig for 
many a New Deal experiment indicated 
they had lost faith in Secretary Wallace’s 
magic scalpel. Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming turned to the old- 
time G.O.P. religion. 

Here and there over the North, middle- 
class voters joined the farmers in protest. 
For them, huge Federal spending appeared 
to be an issue, along with what many had 
come to regard as a senseless government- 
business feud, “coddling” of labor, mis- 
trust of Hopkins, Corcoran, Cohen & Co., 
and the WPA-politics problem. 

“Balance the Budget,” “Give Business a 
Chance,” and “Down With Rubber 
Stamps” were winning battle cries as far 
south as Georgia, where purge-proof Sena- 
tor George rounded out his victory over 
the President. 

In Michigan and elsewhere, labor’s 
friends paid for labor’s mistakes. The auto- 
mobile state turned out Frank Murphy, 


who had refused to call out the National 
Guard to keep automobile wheels moving, 
and elected a Republican governor, Frank 
D. Fitzgerald, with 20,000 fewer votes 
than they gave him when he lost the office 
to Murphy in 1936. In Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and California, labor stood trial in 
measures designed to restrict strike activ- 
ities, losing in Oregon and winning in the 
other two coastal states. New York wrote 





Graham from Soibelman 


Signs did not trouble Roosevelt 


a “bill of rights for labor” into its Consti- 
tution. 

Meanwhile, the voices of the nation’s 
increasingly numerous and increasingly co- 
herent old folk carried across state lines. 
Six states voted on local pension plans, and 
in many others candidates of both parties 
found it expedient to follow the example 
of Gov.-elect Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts in endorsing the theory of 
more generous old-age benefits. California 
and Nebraska rejected pension plans. 


North Dakota, Colorado, and.Missouri ap- 
proved theirs. Oregon rejected a state plan 

ut memoralized Congress to adopt a new 
national scheme. 

In some states purely local grievances 
were sufficient to account for at least a 
part of the victors’ successes. In New Jer- 
sey, Republican ex-Sen. W. Warren Bar- 
bour defeated a man who staggered under 
the burden of Mayor Frank Hague’s bless- 
ing. In upstate New York, Democrats 
charged their opponents were capitalizing 
on racial and religious prejudices, whereas 
Empire State Republicans felt Dewey 
might have won if he had refrained from 
attacking Governor Lehman’s record in 
his acceptance speech. 

In Pennsylvania, the first Democratic 
hierarchy in two generations had got itself 
involved in a scandal and a split that 
played into the hands of a Republican 
party united, for the moment at least, be- 
hind its most conservative wing. In Con- 
necticut, Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridge- 
port, the Socialist candidate, was credited 
with having diverted enough labor votes 
from Governor Cross to let Baldwin, the 
Republican, in. 


Interpretation 

Yet, underneath these coincidental and 
sometimes irrelevant electoral tides, there 
ran something very like a ground swell. 
What did it portend, if anything? In ex- 
clusive statements to Newsweek, some of 
the nation’s leaders, old and new, give 
their interpretations: 

John D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee: “Natur- 
ally, Republicans are very encouraged by 
the results of the election. This, however, 
is no time for gloating, and, anyway, the 
significance of the results transcends mere 
party fortunes. Clearly the American peo- 
ple have struck a blow at that part of the 
New Deal which has retarded complete 
economic recovery for five years now. They 
have repudiated government outside the 
bounds of the Constitution. They have put 
their foot down on radicalism.” 

James A. Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “My personal 
opinion is that the results of the election 
on Nov. 8 will have no effect on the results 
of the 1940 election, in so far as success 
of the Democratic party is concerned. The 
losses in a number of states were due 
entirely to local conditions which are fa- 
miliar to the voters in the states I have in 
mind. My personal opinion is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is as popular as ever.” 

Alfred M. Landon, 1936 Republican 
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Presidential candidate: “This election has 
demonstrated again that you can’t fool 
all of the people all of the time. The Ad- 
ministration has lost the good faith of 
many people, among them many honest 
liberals who mistrusted the Administra- 
tion’s intimacy with its own reactionaries 
such as Mayor Hague .. . I don’t believe 
the social legislation enacted during the 
last few years was at stake. The American 
people merely are convinced that more 
workable legislation can be written into 
law under the two-party system which was 
restored Tuesday.” 

Sam Rayburn, majority leader of the 
House: “As a result of Tuesday’s elections 
the Democratic party has a majority of 
about 90 in the House. I think that that 
is a sufficient majority to insure the pas- 
sage of any program that the Democratic 
ieadership agrees upon.” 

Leverett Saltonstall, Republican Gov- 
ernor-elect of Massachusetts: “The only 
issue in Tuesday’s election in Massachu- 
setts was one of honesty in every depart- 
ment of government. There was no na- 
tional issue involved in Massachusetts. 
With respect to the Republican trend 
throughout the nation, I construe this 
more as a disapproval of the methods used 
by the New Deal than as a criticism of 
its aims.” 

Frank D. Fitzgerald, Republican Gov- 
ernor-elect of Michigan: “The election 
means that Michigan is tired of reckless 
experimentation, reckless spending, and 
reckless disregard of the rights of its peo- 
ple. The people by their votes have said: 
“We demand a government that will put 
people back to work at steady employ- 
ment in preference to one which lends its 
aid to those who seek to disorganize and 
demoralize industry, thus drying up the 
source of employment.’ The vote indi- 
cates that citizens of this state heartily 
disapprove of a policy which upholds the 
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hands of a few radical agitators to the 
detriment of the great majority of people.” 

Robert A. Taft, Republican Senator- 
elect from Ohio: “The second depression 
proved that the New Deal, after promising 
prosperity and social security, could not 
carry out its promises. Farm prices are 
lower than five years ago. Workmen can- 
not get work. Businessmen cannot make a 
living . . . Members of all groups of the 
population are convinced that the New 
Deal has gone so far that it endangers 
Americanism and constitutional democ- 
racy. This conviction was built up by the 
effort to pack the Supreme Court, by the 
Reorganization Bill, by radical attacks 
made on business by the President and his 
close advisers, by the close tie-up between 
the Administration and the C.1.0., by the 
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dates by the Communist party, by th 
rapid increase of the Federal debt, and }y 
the use of government money to influenc 
votes . . . The people have confidenc 
again in leadership of the Republicay 
party.” 

J. A. Danaher, Senator-elect from Cop. 
necticut: “I am firmly convinced that the 
best interests of the greatest number of 
people, both in Connecticut and in the 
country at large, demand a successful ap. 
plication of the principles of the Repubji. 
can party. The trouble has all too oftey 
been that the party was considered jp. 
flexible. Tenets must constantly be pp. 
shaped to meet the changing demands of 
an ever changing world. Naturally, sound 
abstractions must be retained, just 
truth and virtue underlie any desirable 
philosophy. What has been gained by the 
people through any administration, and 
found good by test, must be kept. Fal. 
lacies, wherever found, must be righted, 
It is not enough to bring people back to 
the Republican party; we must also make 
absolutely certain that we bring the Re. 
publican party back to the people. In this 
spirit I approach my impending sena- 
torial duties. The people of Connecticut 
expect no less.” 

































New Faces 

Among the new governors likely to as- 
sume increasing importance in National 
politics between now and 1940 were: 

Culbert L. Olson, Democrat, California; 
tall, handsome, white-haired; Upton Sin- 
clair’s right-hand man in the 1934 EPIC 
campaign. 

Raymond E. Baldwin, Republican, Con- 
necticut, 45-year-old attorney and onetime 
judge in Stratford Town Court, former 
Republican leader in the State Legislature. 

Julius P. Heil, Republican, Wisconsin, 
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The election drift in terms of patronage and electoral votes: 
current totals redivided to show a G.O.P. gain of 11 states 
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Gov. Philip La Follette, Progressive, by 
more than 175,000 votes. 

Frank D. Fitzgerald, Republican, Mich- 
igan, Governor 1935-36, has spent about 
half his 53 years in active politics. 

Arthur H. James, Republican, Pennsyl- 
vania, who began his career as a breaker 
boy and then as a mule driver in anthra- 
cite collieries near his native Plymouth. 

William H. Vanderbilt, Republican, 
Rhode Island, great-great-granc-on of 
Commodore Cornelius Vande. ~ilt, founder 
of the family fortune. Only 3%, he is a 
World War veteran (having joined the 
Navy when ‘ec was 15). 

John W. Bricker, Republican, Ohio, 
former farm boy, who began his political 
career in 1920 as solicitor for Grandview 
Heights, became special counsel of the 
State Attorney General, attorney for the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, and 
State Attorney General. 

George Wilson, Republican, Iowa, for- 
mer Polk County Assistant District Attor- 
ney and District Judge, and State Sena- 
tor. 

Leverett Saltonstall, Republican, Mass- 
achusetts, wealthy and socially prominent 
descendant of an old colonial family, crack 
Harvard athlete (hockey and crew). 

Harold E. Stassen, Republican, Minne- 
sota, 3l-year-old victor over Gov. Elmer 
Benson, Farmer-Laborite, helped support 
himself while working his way through the 
state university law school and began his 
political apprenticeship at 23 as Dakota 
County Attorney. 

Two new senators, one from each major 
party, and both possible 1940 dark horses: 

Scott W. Lucas, Illinois Democrat, 46- 
year-old attorney, former state commander 
and national judge advocate of the Ameri- 
can Legion, delegate to the 1932 Demo- 
cratic National Convention, onetime chair- 
man of the State Tax Commission, served 
in the 74th and 75th Congresses. 

Robert A. Taft, Ohio Republican, 49- 
year-old son of the late President William 
Howard Taft. Graduated from Yale Col- 
lege and the Harvard Law School, he has 
served as Speaker of the Ohio House and 
in the State Senate. 


Significance 


Despite the formal disclaimers of Demo- 
crats like Farley, Rayburn, and Secretary 
Ickes, the party is genuinely alarmed about 
1940 prospects. Best 
consensus is that the 
New Deal ship sur- 
vived last week’s nor’- 
easter sound and 
afloat and can make 
port easily enough 
provided *he skipper 
sends some °f his am- 
ateur navigators be- 
low and sets his wheel 
a half spin to star- 
board. 

But will he? The 


New Senators: Lucas and Taft 
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Institute of Public Opinion, whose Novem- 
ber 1937 forecast of Republican Congres- 
sional gains was uncannily borne out with 
an error of 1 per cent, took note of the 
middle-class unrest as long ago as 1936. A 
few months after the great Roosevelt vic- 
tory, the institute charted some dangerous 
icebergs on the New Deal’s course. Two of 
them—the Supreme Court plan and the 
purge—were artificial, the latter the crea- 
tion of the Hopkins-Corcoran “Little Cab- 
inet.” Another—politics in  relief—was 
linked, justly or not, to Hopkins. A fourth 
—middle-class resentment over sit-down 
strikes, the Labor Act in its present form, 
and the Adminis‘ration-C.L.0. tie-up—in- 
volved Secretary Perkins. Tumbling farm 
indexes had not added to Secretary Wal- 
lace’s stature. 

Already, some Democratic leaders are 
talking about throwing a few of the Jonahs 
overboard. They would like to see an ad- 
ministrative purge, with more conserva‘iv2 
faces at the table and Farley again siiting 
at the master’s right. They would like to 
hand WPA (which cannot be controlled 
anyway) over to someone who would take 
it out of politics—perhaps even a Repub- 
lican like Robert Moses of New York. 
They would like to smooth the rough 
edges of the Labor Act and in general de- 
vote the next two years to polishing legis- 
lation already passed, without striking out 
on any ambitious new lines. They feel that 
if the President would go along with them 
on such a program, most any good Demo- 
crat could be elected in 1940—perhaps 
even Mr. Roosevelt again. 

But on the matter of the election, Hop- 
kins & Co. still had the President’s ear. 
And it is not difficult to trace the line they 
took, since it might be called Roosevelt’s 
own. They could go down the list of lost 
states and make a case for the theory that 
local issues, weak candidates, party splits, 
and so on accounted for everything; the 
New Deal had suffered no irreparable loss 
of prestige; the President none at all. On 
the contrary, they may have argued, the 
country looked to the Democratic party to 
continue as THE progressive party. To 
swerve from his present course would be 
tantamount to admitting defeat before he 
was licked. Moreover, if he swerved to the 
right he stood to lose the valuable support 
of such no-party men as Mayor La Guar- 
dia, Senator Norris, and the La Follettes. 

Probably no one 
but the President 
himself knows what 
course he will set; it 
is possible that even 
he has not yet decid- 
ed. He is a smarter 
politician than Wil- 
son, who chose to ig- 
nore the popular 
breezes; and he has 
the classic Wilson ex- 
ample before him as 
a guide. 
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As for the Republicans’ chances in 1940, 
they are still a long way from victory. The 
states they won last week were normally 
Republican states, and there were not 
nearly enough of them to elect a national 
ticket. The G.O.P. has yet to produce a 
national figure with outstanding vote-ap- 
peal from among the new governors and 
congressmen. 

That there will be no new party (unless 
something happens to alter drastically the 
current picture) in 1940 is generally con- 
ceded. Governor Murphy came from post- 
election powwows with the President, Sena- 
tor Bulkley, and Mayor La Guardia with 
that firm conviction. 

Best analysis from this distance is that 
La Guardia & Co. will weld some sort 
of progressive bloc which can divide its 
support. 

The effect of the election on legislation 
in the 76th Congress ought to be construc- 
tive. Voters—particularly in the all-im- 
portant middle-class group which forms 48 
per cent of the electorate—appeared to 
share with many leaders in both parties 
the conviction that the time has come to 
devote more attention to improving exist- 
ing legislation, less to initiating new ex- 
periments. The Republicans are sending 
many able young men to Washington who 
do not wish to scrap some of the major 
objectives of the New Deal and are willing 
to work with Democrats who sincerely be- 
lieve it needs overhauling. 

There is almost certain to be a deter- 
mined effort to take relief out of politics 
for good, clean up the FCC and Bitumi- 
nous Coal Board messes, and amend the 
Labor Act. Something will have to be done 
about the diversion of Social Security 
taxes. Something will have to be done for 
the farmers and the railroads. There is an 
outside possibility of sweeping new tax 
legislation involving a broadening of the 
income-tax base. In general, the trend in 
appropriations will be toward economy, 
except where national defense is concerned. 

Because national defense is not a con- 
troversial issue, it is a trump card for the 
President. As a matter of fact, it is a 
trump he had begun to ease from his 
pack of cards before the election. If events 
should contrive to enable him to make 
foreign policy the dominant issue in 1940, 
he might be hard for either the Republi- 
cans or the conservatives in his own party 
to beat. 

In any case, the factors bearing on 1940 
are too numerous and too complicated to 
permit safe conclusions. A combination of 
a ticklish foreign situation, better times, 
a modified attitude on the part of both 
labor and the Administration, and failure 
of the Republican party to produce a mag- 
netic candidate or platform, would make 
the G.O.P. job difficult. A combination of 
Roosevelt intransigeance, hard times, labor 
troubles, and the emergence of a compelling 
Republican personality and an appealing 
platform, would alter the picture. 


Santa Claus’ Santa 


Since 1895, Santa Claus, Ind., has been 
the dream village of thousands of children 
throughout the world and the temporary 
resting place of Christmas cards mailed 
from every corner of the country. So many 
adults send greetings to the famous little 
post office that remailing them has become 
a booming industry. 

Three years ago, a pair of promoters, 
Carl A. Barrett and Milton E. Harris, 
scented a profit and began leasing land 
from Santa Claus’ 67 citizens. Their 
scheme was to make the village a national 
promotion center for ventures that could 
cash in on the pulling power of old Saint 
Nick’s name. Litigation, which is still un- 
settled, brought the two rivals to a stale- 


mate. 








—_. 

Meanwhile, geological experiment, 
brought hope of new riches to Santa Clay; 
With indications pointing to rich oil stra, 
in the district, wildcatters and legitimate 
speculators thronged the village. By lay 
week, 12,000 acres had been leased jn the 
neighborhood, and local optimists pre. 
dicted a Santa Claus oil strike befor 
Christmas. But when and if the gusher; 
spout wealth, the two original promoter 
won’t share in the profits. Their lease; 
don’t entitle them to share subterraneay 
treasure. 





Canine Crisis 


Morris Wyckoff, 67-year-old carpenter 
of Morristown, N.J., is a man who has , 
way with animals. A former game warden 
and an expert on fighting cocks, he js 
especially fond of dogs; eight years ago he 
kept 37 of the beasts at his home, until 
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“Be beste stuurlui staan aan mal” 
(The best pilots stand on the shore) 


THE SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDENTS’ CLUB 
Rockefeller Center 


welcomes you as a charter member, and extends the privi- 
leges and courtesies of the Club to the bearer of this card. 





Membership cards .. . 


neighbors’ complaints became so bitter he 
could no longer ignore them. 

Last week, as Morristown’s official dog- 
catcher, Wyckoff faced another canine 
crisis. A fortnight-old city ordinance re- 
quired that all strays be destroyed unless 
cdaimed within 72 hours but, with 22 dogs 
crowding the city pound, Wyckoff balked. 
To the Board of Aldermen he declared: 
“I'm supposed to destroy them. But I 
won't. You'll have to get somebody else 
to kill them.” Baffled, Mayor Clyde Potts 
retorted: “The city doesn’t want to go 
into the dog business. We can’t go board- 
ing and feeding all the dogs in Morris- 
town.” 

There the matter rested. Wyckoff will 
keep his job, but neighboring dog welfare 
organizations will have to adopt or kill 
the animals. 





Sidewalk Supers 


Rockefeller Gives a Break 
to Steam-Shovel Watchers 


One day this fall John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. paused to peer at excavation work for a 
new building in Rockefeller Center, New 
York. A watchman ordered him to “keep 
moving.” 

Rockefeller moved, but he decided to 
improve the lot of New York’s steam- 
shovel watchers. Consequently, when a 
new building in the Center was begun last 
week, a spectators’ gallery, modeled after 
those in Hollywood and Des Moines, Ia., 
was erected. 

The Center publicity department seized 
on the idea, organized a Sidewalk Super- 
intendents Club, issued membership cards, 
and adopted a Dutch motto: “The best 
pilots stand on the shore.” To design the 
club’s coat of arms—composed of a “seeing 
eye,” a Dutch windmill, a groundhog, a 
pick smashing a clock to indicate killing 
time, and a steam shovel—the publicity 
department picked a natural—Hugh Troy, 
New York mural artist. 

Tall and serious-appearing, Troy is a 
notorious gagster. 

Once he got on a subway with a plaster 
model of a woman’s leg concealed under 
his coat. When he sat down he doubled 
one of his own legs under him and slipped 
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..- for Rockefeller Center steam-shovel watchers 


the silk-stockinged plaster leg from be- 
neath his coat. 

Early New Year’s morning in 1937, 
Troy and a batch of friends sat in a sub- 
way reading New York tabloids with huge 
election headlines “Roosevelt Wins”— 
papers saved up just for such a gag. Other 
passengers, full of New Year’s cheer, be- 
gan to wonder where they'd been since 
November. 

Troy likes to ride in subways. To make 
sure he’s never without the price, he has 
nickels hidden on ledges of buildings near 
many subway entrances. 

Last week the jokester was enjoying the 
interest New Yorkers were taking in the 
Sidewalk Superintendents Club. 

At least one young woman, holding a 
charter membership card, takes her duties 
seriously. She reports for “work” each day, 
is handed out of her taxi by a polite 
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John Dolanchuk was not at home 


doorman, and solemnly takes up her 
place beside the wheels of progress—and 
publicity. 





High-Seas Deadhead 


Within the last year the United States 
Lines have ferried John Dolanchuk 17,500 
miles back and forth across the Atlantic 
Ocean—free of charge. Born in Austrian 
territory that later became part of Ru- 
mania, Dolanchuk had illegally entered 
both Canada and the United States. Later 
he went to Spain and fought with the 
loyalist forces, then stowed away for a 
trip back to this country. 

Last week, with a deportation order 
issued by the Department of Labor, 
government officials tried to put Dolan- 
chuk aboard the liner President Roose- 
velt for another free ride, but the steam- 
ship company officials wouldn’t accept 
him—they can’t land Dolanchuk in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany; Rumania won’t 
have him; and they can’t go on hauling 
him forever. 

Pending some workable solution of the 
international tangle, the United States 
Lines either must face a $1,000 fine if they 
refuse him as a passenger or contribute 
further to Dolanchuk’s apparently per- 
manent status as a deadhead on the high 
seas. 





Strong-Man Tourist 


Batista’s U.S. Visit Mingles 
Politics, Diplomacy, and Trade 


Washington officialdom last week rolled 
out the red carpet of welcome for a 
stocky, black-eyed man who five years 
ago was an obscure sergeant-stenographer 
in Cuba’s army. On hand at Union Sta- 
tion to greet Col. Fulgencio Batista were 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
Col. John A. Crane, Major Carnes Lee, a 
troop of crack cavalry from Fort Myer, 
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Defense of the Americas ‘interested’ Col. Batista and Gen. Craig 


Va., and the Army Band. Also present in 
full regalia was Chief of Staff Gen. Malin 
Craig, whose invitation to observe Armis- 
tice Day ceremonies had coaxed Cuba’s 
“man of destiny” off his native island for 
the first time in his 37 years. 

Batista’s adroit maneuvers may have 
surprised some, for nothing in his humble 
background seemed to have prepared him 
for the role of master of men. Born in the 
backwoods of Oriente, a province at ex- 
treme Eastern Cuba, and orphaned at 13, 
Batista slaved in the cane fields for a 
pittance. As a young man he worked 
around the harbors, then as a railroad 
hand, a mechanic, a tailor’s assistant, and, 
finally, as court-martial clerk with the 
rank of sergeant. Gradually, he gained a 
reputation for being quick-witted, jovial, 
courteous—and sometimes cruel. 

Since the “sergeants’ revolt” of Sept. 
4, 1933, he has governed Cuba. He put 
shoes on the barefooted, amateur army of 
9,000, tripled its man power, and drilled 
it into fitness. Presidents came and went 
at his bidding. At first, Sumner Welles, 
then United States Ambassador to Cuba, 
tried to head him off. But, when it ap- 
peared that Batista was in the saddle for a 
long ride, the United States accepted him. 

Batista repaid his northern neighbors 
for their tolerance by tackling Cuba’s 
chronic economic problems with unexpect- 


ed acumen. The revolution for which 
Washington was prepared did not mate- 
rialize. But Batista, never an ardent ad- 
mirer of the U.S., did not altogether for- 
get the initial slight. All of which account- 
ed for the star-spangled welcome to a 
Colonel who was no mere Colonel. 


Gay Whirl 

From the time the Cuban’s train from 
Miami rolled into Washington, until he 
left to visit New York three days later, 
Batista had ample opportunity to dis- 
play his olive-drab uniform, decorations, 
and silver spurs. He made official calls at 
the State and War Departments, attended 
formal dinners in his honor at the May- 
flower and the exclusive Sulgrave Club, 
and placed three wreaths: one on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, one on 
George Washington’s grave, and another 
on the mast of the Maine. 

The high spot of the ex-sergeant’s visit 
was his meeting with President Roosevelt. 
At the White House Batista exchanged 
greetings with Gen. John J. Pershing, who 
had dropped in to say good-by to the 
President before leaving for San Antonio, 
Texas. And, with Sumner Welles acting as 
interpreter, Colonel Batista chatted for 30 
minutes with Mr. Roosevelt. Later, to 
newspaper men, the Cuban reported him- 
self captivated by the President’s charm 


SS 


and his grasp of Cuban economic an 
social problems: “I came out of it very 
pleased and gratified, because I was abje 
to ascertain the enormous goodness of the 
President’s character.” 

At the same time, Batista denied that 
he was contemplating trying to float 4 
loan in this country, and to a question 
asking if the President had discussed ¢s. 
tablishing military and air bases on Cuba’; 
northern coast he replied: “I have not 
the slightest concept of such a project . .. 
However, it is incontestable that Cuba 
has as great or a greater interest, being a 
smaller country, than the United States, 
in the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
and in any measure to that end which 
would not compromise its sovereignty.” 





Significance 


The welcome accorded Batista by off- 
cial Washington is consistent with Hull's 
general campaign for a better understand- 
ing among the Americas and lends weight 
to the belief that the “strong man” of 
Cuba is planning to run for President 
next year. A full-dress visit to the United 
States gave him a chance to know per- 
sonally leaders of the American republic 
that helped to create the Cuban nation. 

Something more was at stake in his re- 
ported feelers on extension of the United 
States-Cuban trade treaty to include Cu- 
ban tobacco, alcohol, fruits, and vege- 
tables, as well as sugar. 

These matters probably _ interested 
Washington no less than its guest. Cuban 
economy is always shaky, and the Ad- 
ministration would go to some lengths to 
save it from collapse. Moreover, as long 
as Batista is head of an American state, 
such friendly gestures are important— 
particularly on the eve of the Lima con- 
ference Dec. 9. 





Landon Delegate 


This week Washington named twelve 
delegates to the eighth Conference of 
American States at Lima Dec. 9. No. 2 on 
the list, second only to Secretary Hull was 
Alf M. Landon of Kansas, the President's 
personal choice. 





Significance 


Behind the Roosevelt gesture there lay 
at least three probable factors: (1) A de- 
sire to show appreciation of Landon’s 
repeated urgings, particularly during the 
Panay crisis in China, that party lines be 
forgotten “at the water’s edge.” (2) The 
warm friendship which sprang up during 
the heat of the 1936 campaign between 
the President and the man he defeated 
has not diminished. (3) Recognition of 
the titular Republican chief would appeal 
to the American spirit of sportsmanship 
and at the same time show Latin Amer'- 
cans how United States heads of state 
treat their beaten rivals. 
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Goal Is Worldwide Gag 
on the Criticism it Blames to 
















Jewish Conspiracy’ 


The name and race of nearly every Jew- 
ish shopkeeper in Berlin is scrawled in 
hite paint on the front of his store. Be- 
inning at 2 a.m. Nov. 10, Nazi bands 
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- boved from one of these convenient bea- 
ns to the next, wielding crowbars and 
. axes with drilled precision. 
— Many of the marauders wore the boots 
nie hat go with the Brown Shirt uniform, and 
; ull had on gloves—a guard against flying 
Cight lass. With daybreak the comet tail of 
: of the crowd grew until police had to clear 
ident Tie ths for traffic—which was all they did. 
—_ 4s the contents of jewelry shops and 
? jothing stores spilled from the broken 
amie vindows, bystanders took everything they 
_ ould grab. Looting, however, was a minor 
1s Te Biteature compared with the methodical 
nited horoughness of destruction. 
pis The same thing went on all over Ger- 
vege- 
ested 
uban 
Ad- 
hs to 
long 
state, 
ant— 
con- 
velve 
e of 
2 on 
| was 
ent’s 
» lay 
foe x Goro from Black Star 
ee Cardinal Faulhaber 
- many. The job was divided, some squads 
; concentrating on stores while others burned 
_ or dynamited synagogues. All 21 Vienna 
oe synagogues were destroyed or damaged; 
ate ' seven of the twelve in Berlin suffered, as 
n 7 did those in a dozen other cities. Torah 
pew’ rls, prayer books, and prayer strings 
ship PB were burned in the street. In one Berlin 
pao synagogue, a blaze was started under the 


Ark of the Covenant. 
Twenty-five thousand or more Jews, 
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v2 | Pogroms Give Reich a Weapon 
for Spread of Anti-Semitism 


nearly all men, were rounded up, and sev- 
eral thousand shipped away to concen- 
tration camps. 

In the wave of despair, twenty or more 
Jews committed suicide and half a dozen 
were killed by mobs. By the time a broad- 
cast order ended the violence, the Jewish 
community had suffered its worst day 
since the last pogrom in Czarist Russia. 


‘Conspiracy’ 

This orgy of wrecking had béen set off 
by the death in Paris the night before of 
Ernst vom Rath, Third Secretary at the 
German Embassy. Vom Rath was shot by 
Herschel Grynszpan, a 17-year-old Polish 
Jew who was aroused because his mother 
and father had been expelled from Ger- 
many, with thousands of other Polish 
Jews, and were living miserably in a box- 
car at the frontier. Grynszpan told French 
police that he went to the embassy de- 
termined to kill the first German he saw. 

That was the incident. It could not have 
been tailored more appropriately to Nazi 
measurements. Only a few days earlier the 
Schwarzekorps, newspaper of the Elite 
Guard, had outlined just such reprisals 
should a Jew ever attempt violence against 
a Nazi. And the day after the pogrom, 
Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels spent 45 minutes explaining to foreign 
correspondents that the fate of German 
Jews depended largely on the attitude of 
“world Jewry” toward Nazism. 

Goebbels also denied the destruction 
was anything more than a spontaneous 
show of feeling or that there had been se- 
rious looting, but he concentrated on the 
international angle. He blamed Jews for a 
conspiracy to trouble German relations 
with other countries and said: “We did 
not go down when the entire foreign press 
was against us, and we will not now when 
only part of that press is against us.” 
He described anti-Semitism as “an acute 
European problem that must be solved.” 


Penalty 

Within a day the destruction and loot- 
ing simmered away to almost nothing but 
a heavier blow followed. On Nov. 11 Hit- 
ler conferred with Goebbels, Marshal Her- 
mann Géring, Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf 
Hess, and Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. The Fiihrer then went to his 
mountain retreat at Berchtesgaden, leav- 
ing matters to his subordinates. Géring 
took charge. Last April the Marshal, as 
Commissar of the Four-Year Plan, had de- 
creed that Jews must register all their as- 
sets. On Nov. 12 he issued decrees that hit 
this wealth so hard they practically wiped 
Jews out of the economic life of Germany. 


(1) A flat fine of 1,000,000,000 marks 
as penalty for the murder of Vom Rath; 
(2) after Jan. 1, Jews cannot own or op- 
erate retail, export, mail-order, or handi- 
craft businesses; (3) they cannot serve in 
managerial or supervisory jobs, and any 
that hold important places now can be 
dismissed on six weeks’ notice without sev- 
erance pay or pensions; (4) Jews must re- 
pair all damages to their property inflicted 
during the pogrom; and (5) the govern- 
ment will confiscate all Jewish insurance 
claims for damages to their property in- 
flicted by the Nazis. 

To these Goebbels added a decree of 
his own, barring Jews from all theaters, 
movies, concerts, or exhibitions. And Mon- 
day Minister of Education Bernhard Rust 
ordered Jewish students banished from all 
universities or other higher institutions, 
thus rounding out the 1936 decree which 
already had banned them from lower 
schools. 

Goring didn’t announce immediately 
how the staggering fine will be collected. 
Jewish wealth in pre-Nazi Germany was 
estimated between twelve and twenty bil- 
lion marks. Most of it is in real estate, and 
previous Nazi measures have shrunk the 
value to about 8,000,000,000. Last week’s 
violence probably lopped off a billion. A 
hundred of the wealthier Jews in Berlin 





European 


Jew-baiter: Goebbels 


were assessed up to 150,000 each, not as 
part of the fine, but to pay the property 
damages for poorer shopkeepers. 

Even the remaining total is a paper esti- 
mate, since Géring also ordered a speedup 
of the Aryanization of all business, forcing 
Jews to sell out at greatly reduced prices. 
Probably the fine alone will take between 
a third and fourth of realizable German 
wealth. 

It certinly will take every pfennig 
available in cash. And this week the re- 
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Men Against the Sea: -Three Dutch fishermen 
went down in a storm off Scheveningen while eleven 
others, who had clung perilously to the masts of the 
sinking ship, were rescued by the crew of the lifeboat 


the mizzenmast. 


Zeemanshoop. At left one of the fishermen can be seen 
sliding down a rope to the lifeboat as the rest await 
their turn for rescue. At far left some still cling to 
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action on the Berlin Bérse was so sharp 
that Jews were ordered to stop selling their 
holdings. 





Significance 

These measures make clearer than ever 
the miserable future in store for German 
Jews. They also reveal—what many had 
been reluctant to admit—that violent per- 
secution is a permanent fixture in Nazism, 
for this was done in a moment of great 
international triumph and not as the ref- 
uge of a weak regime trying to foment 
hatred as a stimulant. They have an even 
more important international significance, 
however. 

Public opinion got a violent shock in the 
United States, Britain, and France. This 
week Britain protested against the way 
Nazi newspapers linked Winston Churchill, 
Anthony Eden, and others with the “Jew- 
ish conspiracy.” And in Washington, Sec- 
retary of State Hull recalled Ambassador 
Hugh R. Wilson from Berlin “for confer- 
ence and consultation.” 

But if the reaction was strong, Nazism’s 
weapons also are powerful. Goebbels’ in- 
terview and the line of the press showed 
that the aim is to break the world Jewish 
“conspiracy” that it blames for anti-Nazi 
criticism—a lot of which has toned down 
since Munich. And the shrewd Propaganda 
Minister showed last week that his next 
weapon will be to play to the hilt the la- 
tent anti-Semitism already existing in 
other cuuntries—especially Central Eu- 
rope, but also the democracies. 





Papal Protest 


Six weeks ago Italy’s Fascist Grand 
Council announced anti-Jewish measures, 
including a ban on mixed marriages, and 
last week its decrees became law. Monday, 





the Osservatore Romano, official Vatican 
paper, revealed that the Pope had in vain 
“directly intervened by two paternal let- 
ters” to King Victor Emmanuel and to 
the Duce against the mixed-marriage pro- 
hibition. 

This he considered a direct violation of 
the 1929 Lateran Treaty, by one provision 
of which Italy had agreed automatically 
to recognize all church marriages. Calling 
it “a question of principle in a matter of 
capital importance,” the Osservatore com- 
mented: “The wound to the Concordat is 
undeniable.” 


4] Last week Foreign Minister Frantisek 
Chvalkovsky, slated to be the next Czech 
President, in a manifesto called for the ex- 
pulsion of all Jews who had entered Czech- 
oslovakia since 1918. Nonetheless, terror- 
stricken Jews still poured in from the riot- 
torn Sudetenland, and 51 were officially 
admitted from a no man’s land on the bor- 
der. At the same time, Slovakia expelled 
30,000 Jews to Hungary, while crowds pa- 
raded Bratislava streets singing: “Good 
times will come to our country only when 
a Jew hangs from every tree.” 





Palestine 


Britain Abandons Partition 


but Still Seeks Compromise 


To cure the long-standing Palestine 
canker, the late Lord Peel’s royal com- 
mission in July 1937 prescribed drastic 
surgery: an emergency operation to par- 
tition the Holy Land into separate Jew- 
ish, Arab, and British-mandated terri- 
tories. The British Government at firsi 
welcomed partition as “the best and most 
hopeful solution of the deadlock,” but the 
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House of Commons and most Jews and 
Arabs bitterly opposed it. 

Last week, while the latest outbreak of 
Nazi terrorism in Germany made an in- 
mediate sanctuary for oppressed Jews 


After 


more urgent than ever, Britain’s officil/™ Pari 
policy concerning Palestine showed a com-{MMall ove 
plete about-face. Day. 

The publication of a 310-page report by had b 
Sir John Woodhead’s commission, ap-mgdétat” 
pointed this year to work out the details Pichot 


of partitioning, revealed that its four vetera 
members had failed to agree among them-{Muillion 
selves: three different plans were carefullygmto mar 
weighed but no decision on the vital mat-Mto the 
ter of boundaries could be reached. Preside 

So, since the commission couldn’t agree ment « 
on anything, a government statement off™™ Whe 
revised policy accompanying the reportgmsteel-h 
abandoned the idea of partition and sug-—msquads 
gested alternate courses of action: (1) agmMinist 
London round-table conference between 
Jews and Arabs, on the model of the con- 
ferences which dealt successfully with 
Indian and Egyptian affairs; and (2) if 
conference proves impossible, or ends it 
deadlock, the government will make and 
impose its own decisions. 

Invitations to the conference were sent 
immediately to Palestine Arabs and Jews 
and went also to Egypt, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Trans-Jordan, and Yemen. That 
acknowledged Palestine’s importance t0 
the whole Arab community. But no inv- 
tations were sent to Arab extremist lead- 
ers, such as the exiled Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, whom Colonial Secretary Mal- 
colm MacDonald called “wholly unac 
ceptable.” 

The policy statement contained a pledg? 
that Britain will “keep constantly in 
the international character of the mandate 

. . and its obligations in that respect: 
This was an assurance to the Unite 
States and other countries where public 
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jnion is strong against Palestine con- 
gssions to Arabs at the expense of the 
Jews. 

Significance 

Pressed on one hand by rebellious Arabs 
nd on the other by Jewry aroused over 
the persecutions in Germany, Britain is 
rnking Palestine beside the Far East as 
the leading empire problem. The Wood- 
head report cleared the air to the extent 
that it definitely buried schemes for out- 
gnd-out partition. 

MacDonald plans to confer at once with 
Arab and Jewish groups separately, and 
out of that may come a truce in the pres- 
ent fighting in Palestine. But it is going 
to be hard to get Arabs to come to a 
general round-table conference so long as 
the extremist leaders are excluded. Hence 
the report has brought little prospect of a 
fnal compromise between the conflicting 
daims of the two races. 





Uneasy France 


Economic Belt Is Tightened 
After Armistice Day Fright 


Paris was uneasy as war veterans from 
all over France poured in for Armistice 
Day. Socialist and Communist newspapers 
had been warning of a “Fascist coup 
d'état” planned for that day. And Henri 
Pichot and Jean Goy, leaders of two 
veterans’ organizations which have six 
million members, threatened in advance 
to march that strongly nationalistic group 
to the Elysée Palace to demand that 
President Albert Lebrun form a “govern- 
ment of public safety.” 

When the veterans arrived, they found 
steel-helmeted Mobile Guards and extra 
squads of gendarmes patrolling the streets. 
Minister of the Interior Albert Sarraut 


forbade all parades except the annual one 
to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. So 
the day passed quietly. 

Next day Premier Edouard Daladier 
ended the dilatory tactics which had 
caused the veterans’ impatience. His new 
Finance Minister, Paul Reynaud, finally 
issued 32 sweeping decrees to rehabilitate 
the nation. As one step they revalued the 
Bank of France’s gold reserves at 170 to 
the pound or 37.69 to the dollar (without 
affecting exchange values), thereby mak- 
ing the government a 35,000,000,000-franc 
($927,500,000 paper profit. The 40-hour 
week was replaced with a 514-day 50-hour 
week for three years. New income and 
other taxes were created to raise an addi- 
tional 7,000,000,000 francs ($185,531,000) , 
while measures limiting government spend- 
ing will cut 1,000,000,000 francs ($26,533,- 
000) from the budget. 


Significance 


Reynaud had compared France’s posi- 
tion to that of a motor in perfect order 
except for low battery. His new decrees 
were intended to revitalize the motor in 
three ways: (1) to restore confidence and 
stem the flight of capital; (2) to increase 
tax revenues; and (3), most pressing of all, 
to increase national production by increas- 
ing working hours during the emergency. 

The government faced a choice between 
more authoritarian control and continued 
economic liberty. The latter course, every- 
body agrees, will become impossible soon 
unless the aftermath of the Munich con- 
ference develops into something more than 
an expensive armaments race. That is a 
burden that the French economy cannot 
stand without radical change. Cabinet 
wrangling over this issue held up the 
decrees. But their final publication showed 
that, at least for the present, the choice 
was against exchange control and new re- 
strictions on export of capital, thus hoping 
to restore confidence by continued liberty. 


Wide World 


Windsors’ visitors: Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 


Royal Repairman 


George VI’s U.S. Trip Chance 
to Redeem George III’s Boner 


Last July, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain tested the attractions of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth as good- 
will missionaries by sending them to Paris. 
They were a success. Last week, from 
among M.P.’s jamming the undersized 
House of Lords to hear the King open 
Parliament, Chamberlain smiled pater- 
nally as George announced: “I have been 
happy to accept an invitation extended to 
the Queen and myself by the President to 
visit the United States of America before 
the conclusion of my Canadian tour. I 
warmly welcome this practical expression 
of the good feeling that prevails between 
our countries.” 

Speakers in both Houses and of all 
parties extolled the visit. Newspapers 
praised it unanimously and one, The News 
Chronicle, lyrically predicted: “In the 
reign of the Sixth George the errors of 
the Third George are to be redeemed.” 

The precise date for the King’s re- 
demption of his great-great-great grand- 
father’s shortsightedness has not been an- 
nounced. The royal couple will reach 
Canada May 15 aboard the battle cruiser 
Repulse, sister ship to the Renown, which 
carried the Prince of Wales on his world 
tours. They will come to Washington after 
three weeks in the dominion. Among other 
things, they have been invited to attend 
the New York World’s Fair. 


Significance 


Plans for the royal visit logically fol- 
lowed the Munich Peace. To catch up with 
Germany’s newly revealed air superiority 
Britain admittedly needs the help of Can- 
ada and the United States (see page 43) . 
Aside from this practical aid, it can scarce- 
ly hope .to win either a diplomatic or a 
military struggle with Germany without 
their good will. And London columnists 
last week indicated the relative importance 
of the dominion and the United States by 
devoting four times as much space to 
plans for the five-day Washington visit as 
to the three-week Canadian tour. 





Working Duke? 


The Windsors have talked of visiting 


the Duchess’ home in Baltimore next 
spring, but that date now would be em- 
barrassingly close to the American trip of 
the King and Queen. Last week it seemed 
that the Duke and Duchess might soon 
be traveling on another timetable. 

On their way home from Africa, the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester stopped 
in Paris to see the Windsors. The visit, 
the first by a member of the royal family 
since Windsor’s marriage, had the sanction 
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of the King. There was marked cordiality 
between the former Wallis Simpson and 
the unpretentious but exceedingly blue- 
blooded Duchess of Gloucester. 

In London, court circles for the first 
time didn’t spike reports of a royal recon- 
ciliation. That was taken as preparation 
for the Windsors’ return for Christmas and 
possibly installation as a working Duke. 





Slang Over England 


The perennial bout between the King’s 
English and the American vernacular was 
revived in London last week. American 
won, two to one. 

Sydney F. Markham, Oxonian M. P., 
expressed fear in Commons that King 
George VI might come home speaking 
American. He singled out as special danger 
“sez you” and the Goldwynism “include 
me out.” English-speaking countries, 
Markham said, can agree on everything 
except how to speak English. 

Next day Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain took that notion for a ride. 
He declared on a world broadcast from 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner: “The Americans 
have an expression—doubtless you are 
familiar with it—which, as the American 
terms so often do, conveys its meaning 
without explanation. They talk of a ‘go- 
getter.” Well, I want the government to 
be a go-getter for peace.” 

Also, the American-born Lady Astor 
objected to a wisecrack by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Laborite M. P., about her “Clive- 
den set” of pro-Hitler friends. “Set? What 
set?” she cried. Cripps retorted: “I with- 
draw the word ‘set’ and apologize for it, 


999 


and substitute for it the word ‘gang’. 





Death of a Dictator 


Atatiirk Leaves His Successor 


on Slippery Path in Near East 


Over the alabaster palace of Dolma 
Baghche in Istanbul the crescent flag of 
Turkey last week floated at half staff for 
Kemal Atatiirk. At 9:05 am. Nov. 10, 
Turkey’s greatest hero since Suleiman the 
Magnificent died of cirrhosis of the liver. 

Twenty-six hours later the National 
Assembly at Angora, without a dissenting 
vote, chose Gen. Ismet Inonu as the new 
President. Inonu was Chief of Staff in the 
Greek War, negotiated the Lausanne 
Treaty, and had been Atatiirk’s closest 
collaborator. He retired last year after 
thirteen years as Premier. The two were 
the same age—58—and, like Atatiirk, 
Inonu is a disciplinarian and poker shark. 





Significance 


After Lenin and Pilsudski, Atatiirk was 
the third of the postwar dictators to die 
in office. Lenin’s power was divided by 








jealous lieutenants until Stalin got the 
reins. Atatiirk insured against this by 
designating Inonu to succeed him. Thus 
the transition was made smoothly. 

It came at an acute moment. Inonu’s 
hardest job will be to continue Atatiirk’s 
foreign policy without Atatiirk’s genius. 
The dictator successfully balanced the 
Soviet Union, Britain, and lately Ger- 
many against each other, taking loans 
from each and committing himself to 
none. As safeguards among neighbors he 
engineered the Balkan Entente with 





Mourned: Ataturk 


Greece, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, and 
the Moslem alliance with Iraq, Iran, and 
Afghanistan. 

Not until the last year did Turkey have 
to deal with an aggressive Germany, how- 
ever, and this is the tightrope which 
Inonu will have to walk. 


Atatiirk’s Career 


Atatiirk was born Mustapha, of mixed 
Turkish, Albanian, and Macedonian an- 
cestry, and dubbed Kemal (the Perfect 
Orie) by a schoolmaster. The Sultan made 
him a Pasha (general), a title that be- 
came the Ghazi (conqueror) after the 
Greek War. He died as the Atatiirk 
(father of the Turks) . 

Mustapha Kemal fought in the Italian 
and Balkan Wars and in the World War 
on three fronts—the Dardanelles, Ar- 
menia, and Syria. In 1920, when this con- 
tinuous warfare had brought Turkey low, 
he gathered the remnants of the army 
about him at Angora and in two years 
rejuvenated it. Then Atatiirk swept away 
Sultan and Caliphate, founded a republic, 
drove the invading Greeks into the sea at 





Smyrna—and gained recognition of this 
through Ismet Inonu’s diplomatic ski] . 
framing the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Then came the transformation froy 
Ghazi to Atatiirk and a peacetime offen, 
sive against Mohammedanism and me. 
evalism. He _ confiscated monasteries 
hauled women out of the harem and a4. 
mitted them to Parliament, forbade ¢h 
fez, and forcibly introduced the Latiy 
alphabet. With political opposition crushed 
he built railways and a modern capital] 
introduced industries, and forced peasants 
to learn modern agricultural methods, 

Finally, in private life he set his syb. 
jects an example of cosmopolitan dissipa. 
tion by gambling for huge stakes, drink. 
ing brandy and champagne in incredible 
quantities, and disporting himself in night 
clubs. In 1925 he divorced his wife by the 
Moslem procedure of saying before wit: 
nesses: “I divorce you.” After that such 
home life as he led centered about five 
adopted daughters. 

On Oct. 29, only twelve days before the 
dictator’s death, Turkey celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of the republic 
personal achievement that had _ trans. 
formed a demoralized and devastated na-f To o 
tion into the key power of the Near East. brated 
bridgeh 
F mporta 
Fog in Spain he ins 

povernn 

The sudden dash across the Ebro River fiReore— 
by Spanish government troops July 25 illages, 
forestalled Generalissimo Francisco Fran-@jonmu 
co’s then imminent drive on Valencia and Mind Fr: 
was one of the loyalists’ few successful fMryanize 
offensives in the civil war. Six insurgent My a th 
counteroffensives failed to drive them back strengtl 
across the river. The seventh, however, MMopened 
forced them out of Méra-de-Ebro, strate- Bb lready 
gic bridgehead. And last week Franco wasMiitemptin 
pushing on to Ascé (see map), last loyal-MMovalist: 
ist stronghold on the west bank. 
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To offset this, a new diversion was 
reated 30 miles to the north, at the Serds 
bridgehead on the Segre River near Lérida, 
mportant power supply center held by 
he insurgents since Apr. 2. On Nov. 6, 
povernment militiamen waded across the 
Segre—shoulder-high in places—took three 
illages, and cut the Lérida-Saragossa 
ommunications highway between Lérida 
pnd Fraga before the insurgents could re- 
prganize their forces. Both sides profited 
by a thick blanket of fog over the lines to 
strengthen their positions. Insurgents 
ppened floodgates farther up the river, 
plready swollen by Pyrenees rains, at- 
empting without success to wash out the 
oyalists. 
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International 


Hankow victory, Japanese bow low before their Emperor 


From Narbonne, across the French bor- 
der, Herbert L. Matthews of The New 
York Times reported the unheroic end of 
one war legend which the censor had not 
let get out of Barcelona. The once famous 
“lost” Forty-third Division was the soft 
spot which accounted for Franco’s victory 
on the Ebro. This unit retreated from its 
position in the Pyrenees last summer and 
held out for several months in an isolated 
mountain pocket. Once back in the loyalist 
lines, however, it gave way before Franco’s 
concentrated attack and allowed him to 
break through in a key position. 





Yangtze Mystery 


Waters Seem “Too Dangerous’ 
for All but Japanese Ships 


Last week fires still raged in devastated 
Hankow, but on the mile-broad Yangtze 
River scores of boats chugged in and out 
of busy docks. Since Japan’s capture of 
the provisional capital Oct. 26, officials re- 
ported the arrival of 1,738 commercial 
ships—all flying the Rising Sun banner. 
To Tokyo, Britain, France, and the United 
States protested that for a year the Yang- 
tze has been closed to neutral shipping as 
“too dangerous,” although Japanese ves- 
sels have plied the river with impunity. 

The protests met with an immediate re- 
fusal to open the Yangtze. But Washing- 
ton’s Oct. 6 note attacking economic dis- 
crimination still went unanswered. In this 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew had also ob- 
jected to Japanese plans for a monopolistic 
corporation—resembling the North China 
Development Co.—to exploit Central Chi- 
na. Last week Tokyo announced such a 


concern with $27,700,000 capital for tak- 
ing over Yangtze Valley power, communi- 
cation, navigation, and steel industries. Its 
president, Kenji Kodama, smiled: “We 
have no idea of monopoly . . . nor will we 
oppose new foreign investments.” 
Significance 

The continued closing of the Yangtze 
showed that the Japanese Army intends 
to maintain its economic stranglehold for 
the present. But the founding of the Cen- 
tral China Development Co. indicated the 
course of Japanese expansion after the 
final victory. Then foreign capital un- 
doubtedly will be invited to “participate 
in China’s reconstruction” through this 
and other such corporations. Presumably, 
when that time comes businesses and 
governments cooperating with the Japa- 
nese monopolies will receive preferential 
treatment, while to others will be applied 
the “squeeze” that has nearly driven 
foreign trade from Manchukuo. 





Mexican Pay-up 


Settlement of an eleven-year-old dispute 
between the United States and Mexico 
over $10,000,000 worth of farm lands taken 
from Americans in the Mexican agrarian 
program was announced Nov. 12. In De- 
cember a two-man commission will meet 
to determine the value of the claims, and, 
if they have not agreed on a figure before 
May 31, a neutral arbiter will be called in. 
In any case, the amount is to be paid off 
in regular yearly installments of not less 
than $1,000,000. Although the confiscated 
American oil properties remain in dispute, 
the land settlement removes one impor- 
tant issue between the two governments. 
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Sturm’s Schoolboy Son 
Steals Plaudits With Display 
of Art at Father’s Show 


A football player turned novelist and 
sculptor, Justin Sturm has been delighting 
critics this month with a display of his 
works in New York (Newsweek, Oct. 
31). This week another member of the 
family horned in. Sturm’s eldest son, 
Alexander, a _ 15-year-old Connecticut 
schoolboy, borrowed space from his fath- 
ers show in the Karl Freund Galleries 
and is attracting attention because of his 
precocious gift for literary satire projected 
graphically. 

The outstanding feature of Alexander’s 
show is a set of 26 illustrated words, 
chiefly verbs and adjectives, that repre- 
sent the alphabet with their initial let- 
ters—examples are “baffle,” “fatal,” and 
“greedy.” “Yes-man”—which portrays a 
drummer all set to wham the one note 
given him by the composer—shows the 
razor edge of the young artist’s concept 
of the 25th letter of the alphabet. The 
same spirit infuses “dilettante,” while 
“emulate” and “kiss” touch off a note of 
gentler and more decorative emotion. 

Young Sturm, a pupil of his father, at- 
tends the Avon-Old Farms School. There, 
at the moment, he is designing a book- 
plate for the science department. His 
choice: a dinosaur. 





Potters’ Whirl 


Founded in 1932, the National Ceramic 
Exhibition has grown into a major craft 
show, attracting hundreds of potters and 
enamel workers as exhibitors and visitors. 


This fall, the seventh annual exhibit 


Yes-Man 


opened Oct. 27 at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. After closing there Nov. 20, 
it will go on tour, appearing at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in December, at the 
University of Pittsburgh in January, the 
Cincinnati Art Museum in February, the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Memorial Art Gallery 
in March, the American Ceramic So- 
ciety in Chicago during April, the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts in May, and at 
the Manchester (N.H.) Currier Gallery 
in June. 

The current show consists of nearly 500 
objects selected from 1,513 entries. Among 
them are 33 items contributed by the 
Canadian Guild of Potters. Of special 
interest is an advance view of 100 pieces 
to be displayed at next year’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition in San 
Francisco. 

Prize winners include Viktor Schrecken- 
gost, who won first prize for ceramic 
sculpture; Arthur E. Baggs, first prize 
for pottery; and H. Edward Winter and 
Russell Barnett Aitken, who split the 
first prize for enamels. 





Schreckengost’s ‘By the Waterhole’ 


From Alexander Sturm’s alphabet serig 
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Gossip of the Kilocycles: 
Miss McBride (also Miss Deane} 
Gets Annual Gift Shower 


Probably the most folksy program on 
the air is that of Mary Margaret Mec. 
Bride, radio chatterbox. Thrice a week, 
under that name (her real one) she broai- 
casts over the Columbia network; five 
times a week, as Martha Deane, for sta- 
tion WOR, Newark. In both of them the 
onetime Missouri farm girl rambles alo 
in an Ozark accent, ignoring all rules df 
radio form and dignity. 

Mostly without a script and letting w- 
finished sentences dangle in midair, she 
gossips about everything from chees- 
cake to the color of an Arctic explorer’ 
beard. Her twangy patter is aimed a 
housewives who snap on the radio switch 
as they iron shirts, dust the furniture, 
and darn socks. And how they love it!- 
they deluge her with 1,800 letters 4 
week and shower her with bizarre gifts 
every year for her birthday. 

This week, as a new birthday arrived 
(which one, Miss McBride refused to tt 
veal), a fresh stream of gifts poured i 
on astounded employes of the CBS and 
WOR New York studios. The presents I- 
cluded mufflers, salt shakers, rabbits’ feet, 
popcorn, even live turtles. They were the 
housewife’s tribute to the woman wh? 
gabs aimlessly as if at a church social 
the woman who, in other words, chatter 
rudderless on the radio just as most people 
chatter in everyday life. 

Miss McBride, a_ large, gray-haired 
woman of the motherly type (though she 
never married), came to New York thir 
teen years ago after a varied newspape 
experience in the Midwest. Out of a job, 
she heard that a woman’s tears would st 
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as a softener of the hard-boiled news- 
paper publisher Frank A. Munsey. 
Straightaway she went to Munsey’s office, 
put on a crying act, and sobbed her way 
onto his New York Mail pay roll. In time, 
she made a reputation as a magazine 
writer, edited a woman’s page for a syndi- 
cate, and finally stepped into a household- 
hints spot on WOR. 

Soon after the beginning of these broad- 
casts, a New York flea circus on 42nd 
Street gave Miss McBride her Big Idea. 
Fascinated by Oswald, the chief performer 
of the show, she dropped the flea story 
into the ears of her radio audience. De- 
mands for more such chats poured in, so 
Miss McBride gave up household hinting 
and talked about anything that struck her 
fancy. She’s been doing it ever since. 





MUSIC 





A Revival and a Debut 
at Metropolitan Opera Opening 
Cut Pattern for 54th Season 


Not for 36 years has Verdi’s drama- 
packed “Otello” served as the opening- 
night performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. And not since 
Emmy Destinn made her first appearance 
in “Aida” Nov. 16, 1908, has the glittering 
golden horseshoe viewed a stellar opening- 





Grace Moore as ‘Louise’ 


night debut. Next week opera first-nighters 
will see both phenomena. 

As a revival last year, “Otello” (see 
page 38) was played at the Met eight 
times, outnumbered in performances only 
by “Tristan und Isolde.” As an opening 
choice this year, it will feature two already 
established Met favorites, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli as Otello and Lawrence Tibbett as 
Tago. It will also provide the first American 














Risé Stevens in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 


hearing of the Italian dramatic soprano 
Maria Caniglia as Desdemona. 

Of the 102 singers on this year’s Metro- 
politan roster, thirteen besides Caniglia 
are new to the company. In the first week 
of the sixteen-week season, the Metro- 
politan’s 54th,* five of these singers will 
make their debuts in quick succession. 

Risé Stevens, young American contralto 
who two years ago turned down a Metro- 
politan contract for further seasoning 
abroad, will appear as Octavian, with 
Lotte Lehman as the Marschallin, when 
the company performs “Der Rosenkavalier” 
in Philadelphia Nov. 22—the first of ten 
appearances for the company in that city. 
On Nov. 23 Hans Hermann Nissen, Ger- 
man baritone, will make his debut in “Die 
Walkiire.” On Nov. 24 Mafalda Favero, a 
soprano discovery of Toscanini’s who first 
sang opera in the United States Oct. 10 in 
San Francisco, will make her New York 
operatic appearance in a favorite debut 
role, Mimi in “La Bohéme.” Also to take 
their first Metropolitan bows that evening 
are Marisa Morel, Italian soprano, and 
Jussi Bjoerling, Swedish tenor, who is 
known to American audiences through 
radio work. 

Others who will make initial Met ap- 
pearances later on are Galliano Masini, 
Italian tenor from La Scala in Milan; 
Herbert Janssen, German baritone; and 
two young Americans, last-year winners of 











the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air— 
John Carter, tenor, and Leonard Warren, 
baritone. 


{| The forthcoming revival of “Louise,” an 
opera not heard at the Metropolitan since 
Lucrezia Bori sang it in 1930, has a pro- 
phetic as well as historic interest. For near- 
ing completion in Paris is a full-length 
movie of the same opera, which will star 
Grace Moore and will probably be released 
simultaneously with her performing the 
role at the Met. Every phase of the pro- 
duction, the first French film to star an 
American, is being actively supervised by 
the composer himself, 78-year-old Gustave 
Charpentier. 


Hot Licks for Teachers 


Glenn Gildersleeve, superintendent of 
public-school music in Delaware, last week 
invited 1,600 of the state’s music teachers 
to a swing session at Dover. There Tommy 
Dorsey and Larry Clinton, swing-band 
leaders, translated such abracadabran locu- 
tions as “jitterbugs cutting the rug when 
the getoff man gives with barrelhouse.” 
And swing-band recordings poured hot 
licks into the ears of the dazed audience.* 

Gildersleeve called his forum because he 
thinks swing deserves the serious consider- 
ation of educators. A recent survey showed 
that 80 per cent of Delaware school chil- 
dren listen to nothing else. If teachers un- 
derstand modern swing jargon—which Gil- 
dersleeve claims is a genuine new musical 
language for the youth of America—they 
can understand what is going on in the 
minds of the younger generation and thus 
aid in “integrating in-school and out-of- 
school experiences.” 








ENTERTAINMENT 


Sub Chaser’s Role in War 
Is Filmed as Broad Adventure 
Wrapped Around Romance 





In 1917 the United States faced the 
problem of shipping food, munitions, and 
2,000,000 doughboys across an ocean in- 
fested with enemy submarines. The 
“splinter fleet”—200 wooden ships of dan- 
gerously narrow beam and 110 feet in 
length—was the answer. Fast but frail, 
manned by a motley crew of seamen and 
recent landlubbers, the sub chasers never- 
theless managed to keep the sea lanes 
open. Later, in recognition of their unex- 
pected effectiveness, the tiny boats were 
allowed to lead the attack in the victori- 
ous battle of Durazzo in the Adriatic— 
the only general naval engagement of the 





*Opened Oct. 22, 1883, the Metropolitan 
should be beginning its 56th season, but a fire 
in 1892 and a reorganization in 1897 caused two 
seasons to be omitted. 


*A jitterbug is a swing addict; cutting the rug 
is making swing whoopee; a getoff man is an 
orchestral improviser; a barrelhouse is an im- 
provisation; and hot licks are hot musical phrases. 
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Giovialita 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Almost everyone, with the excep- 
tion of Hitler and the kind of dramatic 
critic who maintains that intelligence 
is the most vital requisite of a musical 
show, should like Leave Ir to Me! 
Hitler won’t like it because Victor 
Moore, as an American Ambassador to 
Russia who wants to get back home to 
Kansas as quickly as possible, thinks 
he can accomplish his end by kicking 
the Nazi spokesman in the belly, only 
disgustedly to find that that is exactly 
what the whole world has been wanting 
to do and that, alas, he is a hero. The 
kind of critic who holds intelligence to 
be the most valuable element of a 
musical show won’t, in turn, like it be- 
cause, while it may seem a sufficiently 
intelligent show to the rest of us, it 
hasn’t that peculiar brand of intelli- 
gence he especially cherishes, to wit, the 
brand which figures in such pedantic 
bores as “Knickerbocker Holiday.” 

There is altogether too much talk 
about literate and intelligent musical 
shows for musical shows’ good. The 
tribute literate is customarily reserved, 
we discover, for lyrics that sound as if 
they had been written by someone 
studying to be an assistant professor of 
English at some coeducational college 
with a championship chess team. And 
the tribute intelligent is usually visited 
upon shows which, if you deleted the 
girls and tunes from them, would be 
denounced by the same critics as dra- 
matic stinkers. The person who ven- 
erates intelligence in a musical show is, 
in short, one who does not stop to 
realize that the chief ingredients of any 
such show, good or bad, are for the 
most part naturally and even violently 
irreconcilable with intelligence, that is, 
love, libido, combustible females, danc- 
ing, singing, merrymaking, low comedy, 
scant skirts, distracting lights and col- 
ors, and a general back-to-Maxim’s 
spirit. 

“Leave It to Me!” is an eminently 
satisfactory exhibit because it is in- 
telligent only as a musical show proper- 
ly should be intelligent. It doesn’t make 
the silly mistake that the other so- 
called intelligent musicals make in try- 
ing at one and the same time to play 
itself straight and show. That is, simul- 
taneously to contend with itself as a 


quasi-dramatic Seabiscuit and an Ed 
Wynn comedy nag. It is content to 
institute a prophylactic holiday from 
affected highbrowism by transferring 
its cerebrum to the region of the mid- 
riff and letting go with all pants and 
vest buttons. Paraphrasing their old 
farce-comedy, “Clear All Wires,” the 
droll Boy-Meets-Girl Spewack duo has 
contrived to extract a fresh, new hu- 
mor from the familiar farcical idea of 
the man who despairingly essays one 
thing and in the act prosperously ac- 
complishes another and quite different 
thing. The formula has had many 
changes rung on it since the time of 
“Brewster’s Millions” and before, and 
this is one of the more jovial. Cole Por- 
ter’s melodies are among his very best 
and some of his lyrics—notably “I’m 
Taking the Steps to Russia,” “Most 
Gentlemen Don’t Like Love,” “From 
Now On,” and “My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy”—have a lot of smart fun in 
them. Victor Moore is as whiningly 
mirthful as he was in his Throttlebot- 
tom incarnation; Sophie Tucker, her 
night-club floor-show method and man- 
ner tactfully put behind her, is gently 
excellent; William Gaxton serves well 
his characteristic cheerleader role; Du 
Bois’ costuming is quietly attractive; 
Albert Johnson’s settings have a with- 
drawn taste; and there are at least a 
dozen lines that would make those very 
intelligent musical shows a dozen times 
more amusing than they are. 

It’s a good evening and I have only 
one complaint. Can’t we soon be 
through with musical-show titles with 
exclamation marks? There have been 
so many of them in recent years that 
even something like “Knickerbocker 
Holiday,” which comes along peace- 
ably with no scarifying punctuation, is 
a kind of relief. It seems that the mo- 
ment anyone gets hold of an exclama- 
tion point these days, he promptly sits 
down and writes a musical show around 
it. If I succeed in this campaign, I shall 
immediately proceed to pursue the 
putsch into the book field. If one more 
book appears with something like 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips!”, “My Son, My 
Son!” or “Listen! the Wind” on the 
cover, I am going to start a one-man 
revolution for “Mother Goose!!” 
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war in which American vessels partici- 
pated. 

Today only four of the “SC-boats” are 
in commission; but from their base at An- 
napolis they recently saw service again in 
a film glorifying their wartime exploits. A 
fresh angle on an old war, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’ SUBMARINE Parrot is ostensibly 
concerned with the transatlantic dalliance 
of a petty officer (Richard Greene) , who 
woos a freighter captain’s daughter 
(Nancy Kelly) in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and wins her in an Italian port de- 
spite the opposition of her hard-boiled fa- 
ther (George Bancroft) . 

This romance, though pleasantly played, 
runs a poor third to the film’s comedy and 
melodrama. 

Directed by John Ford with the box 
ofice as his muse, “Submarine Patrol” 
builds to a blood-and-thunder climax as 
a tough commander (Preston Foster) 
finesses the SC 599 through a mine-infest- 
ed harbor to blast open a German U-boat 
base. Slim Summerville, J. Farrell Mac- 
Donald, and Warren Hymer, among oth- 
ers, liven the routine service story’s quieter 
moments with an equally effective bar- 
rage of broad buffoonery. 


























€Last winter Darryl F. Zanuck took a 
pretty, red-haired manicurist from a Holly- 
wood beauty shop and ballyhooed her into 
a featured player (NEWSWEEK, June 6). 
The expensive publicity campaign back- 
fired, however, when Arleen Whelan, in 
“Kidnapped,” demonstrated that she 
lacked the experience for important roles. 
But with Nancy Kelly, who makes her 
debut in “Submarine Patrol”—if one ex- 
cepts a screen apprenticeship when she was 
5 years old—Zanuck comes through with 
a more inspired talent gamble. 

Aside from her early movie work and a 
career as “the most photographed child” 
of commercial advertising, this brown- 
haired, 18-year-old actress reaches the 
screen with considerable dramatic experi- 
ence. As a youngster she endeared herself 
to radio audiences on the “Myrt and 
Marge” program and as Dorothy in “The 
Wizard of Oz.” It was her performance 
last year in the Broadway production of 
“Susan and God” that earned her Holly- 
wood’s attention and a long-term contract. 
Although her current vehicle doesn’t offer 
much scope for her obvious talent, the 
studio’s “Jesse James” will shortly exhibit 
her opposite Tyrone Power in a more im- 
portant role. 

































Panning the Panners 


In the current season, as often in the 
past, New York drama criticism and the 
box office have not always arrived at the 
same conclusion. “Missouri Legend,” 
which was favorably received by the press, 
soon outlasted its welcome; the ebullient 
Hellzapoppin’,” encouraged by only Wal- 
ter Winchell, George Jean Nathan, and 
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The ‘splinter fleet’ sees action in ‘Submarine Patrol’ 


Wolcott Gibbs, promptly became a smash 
hit. 

Thus set up as a target, the critics be- 
gan swallowing doses of their own medi- 
cine. Several weeks ago Heywood Broun 
hinted that they were jaded kibitzers and, 
among other things, accused them of lack- 
ing appreciation for last year’s Leftist 
operetta, “The Cradle Will Rock.” When, 
by their silence, Broun’s victims turned 
the other cheek, it was Florence Fisher 
Parry of The Pittsburgh Press who slapped 
it. She accused the New Yorkers of writ- 
ing ecstatically about “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois” because of passages in the play 
“that could be interpreted as an apology 
and defense for the Leftist excesses of our 
political today.” 

Next, the embattled reviewers suffered 
a flank attack from England, where J. B. 
Priestley, unphilosophically lamenting 
Broadway’s snub of his philosophical “I 
Have Been Here Before,” confessed that 
he was bewildered by the “unanimous 
hostility” shown his work by American 
critics. 

“What I imagine to be dramatic and 
moving,” he complained, “a New York 
critic considers trivial and tedious.” 

By last week, when Clare Boothe took 
a velvet-clawed swipe at them in Stage, 
the New York reviewers were so hardened 
by attack that the barbs of the mistress 
of feline wit left no scars. Miss Boothe, 
author of “The Women” and “Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye” (her current hit, which 
the critics like none too well), injected 
the drama diagnosticians with a weak 
dilution of the venom she serves the 
classes, masses, and sexes in her plays. 
When the critics say “horrid” things, Miss 


Boothe feels inclined to “go right and 
scratch their eyes out ... but Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Anderson and Mr. Atkinson just 
don’t seem to get around to ‘21’ and the 
Colony . . . and I just can’t bring myself 
to go slumming. . .” 

There was more innuendo from Miss 
Boothe, but the critics, who have often 
been able to see her at “21,” acted as if 
they hadn’t seen her article in Stage. 
Meanwhile, Heywood Broun—aroused by 
the Priestley attack on “the noblest work 
of man. I refer, of course, to the New 
York dramatic critics”—withdrew his own 
harsh words and unexpectedly came to 
their defense against “the British dealer 
in whimsy-whamsy.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Bauierina (Cinatlantica): Directed by 
Jean Benoit-levy, this is a sensitive and 
engrossing adaptation of “La Mort Du 
Cygne,” Paul Morand’s novel of back- 
stage jealousies and ambitions in the ballet 
of the Paris Opera. Set to the music of 
Chopin and Gounod, the unusual French 
film marks the screen debut of Mia Slav- 
enska, one of the star ballerinas of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and Yvette 
Chauvire, premiére danseuse of the Na- 
tional Opera. Choreography by the opera’s 
maitre de ballet, Serge Lifar. 


Wu Innocence (Ken Hall): Animal 
lovers will enjoy this excellently photo- 
graphed Australian film which stars ¢ 
likeable kangaroo named Chut and drama- 
tizes his adventures in the bush and in 
captivity. 











SCIENCE 


Cyclotron vs. Cancer: 
Atom-Smashing Device Revealed 
as New Method of Treatment 


Scientists who spend their time trying 
to break atoms into smaller bits leave the 
layman cold. Prof. Ernest Orlando Law- 
rence, 37-year-old researcher at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, found that out 
when he invented the cyclotron, a massive 
apparatus in which atomic particles are 
whirled about an 85-ton magnet and 
“pushed” by electrical voltages applied at 
certain set times. In this way the bits of 
substance gain high speeds—they have 
energies approaching 10,000,000 volts— 
much in the way well-timed pushes against 
a child in a swing will send the swing high- 
er and higher. 

Professor Lawrence’s machine excited 
fellow physicists, but to John Public it 
was just a gadget that looked like a pair 
of tin cans set on an axis. 

Last week, however, the man in the 
street learned that the cyclotron was more 
than just a scientific toy for the abstract 
study of matter, that it would possibly 
point a new way to practical treatment of 
one of mankind’s oldest and most danger- 
ous diseases—cancer. Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, 
director of the National Cancer Institute, 
who has been in close touch with the Uni- 
versity of California, announced the latest 
series of Lawrence’s cyclotron experiments. 

To stop cancer growth, physicians use 
X-rays and radium beams, both of which 
may kill diseased tissue without destroying 
normal body parts. Professor Lawrence 
found particles from his cyclotron, when 
directed against the element beryllium, 
would knock a stream of neutrons—atomic 
particles with no electrical charge—out of 
the chemical. Since the bullets of these so- 
called neutron beams may travel 20,000 
miles a second, the physicist wondered 
how they would affect cancerous tissue. 

More than a year ago his younger broth- 
er, John, came to the university as a pro- 
fessor of medicine, and together with Dr. 
Robert S. Stone the Lawrences started 
studying the effect of cyclotron-produced 
neutrons on plants and animals. The beams 
were found to be from two to five times 
more effective than X-rays for killing or 
stopping growth in fruit-fly eggs, fern 
spores, and wheat seedlings. They were 
five times more potent than X-rays in kill- 
ing certain cancer tumors in mice. More- 
over, the neutron-beam doses proved even 
less harmful to healthy body tissues than 
X-rays. 

Backed by this mass of favorable experi- 
mental evidence, the Lawrences tried neu- 
tron beams on an unrevealed number of 
human cancer victims. Dr. John Lawrence 
is in charge of these cases and expects 
promising results. But he warns the na- 
tion’s 450,000 cancer patients of expecting 





too much: “It must be emphasized that 
these treatments are experimental .. . It 
may be months or even years before the 
results are known, and until then we can 
offer no additional hope to cancer pa- 
tients.” 

On the University of California campus 
stands a new $100,000 laboratory, in which 
a super-cyclotron is under construction. 
Within the next three months its 225-ton 
magnet will help supply beryllium-bom- 
barding heavy hydrogen nuclei with ener- 
gies up to 21,000,000 volts. The neutrons 
thus produced will stream at speeds of 
30,000 miles a second, and the National 
Cancer Institute has provided the money 
for studying the effects of these particles 
on more cancer patients,* who are to be 
selected from the university’s San Fran- 
cisco hospital. 

Meanwhile, about fifteen institutions in 
the United States either have or are build- 
ing cyclotrons. A dozen machines are 
worked overtime in England, Japan, Rus- 
sia, and other countries. Many of these 
atom smashers are being used for medical 
research and, if cancer studies are success- 
ful, hospitals may some day have cyclo- 
trons as standard equipment. It is esti- 


E. O. Lawrence with his new 
cyclotron for cancer research ... 


mated that a suitable machine would cost 
$50,000. 


{| For his invention and use of the cyclo- 
tron, Prof. Ernest Lawrence was one of the 
two leading candidates for the $40,000 
Nobel Prize in physics. Last week, how- 
ever, news came from Stockholm—where 
the prize is annually awarded—that his 





*The Chemical Foundation of New York 
gave the university its 225-ton magnet. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has donated much of 
the cyclotron equipment. 
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rival, Prof. Enrico Fermi of the Univer. 
sity of Rome, had received the honor, 

Professor Fermi, who is the same age as 
Professor Lawrence, is also an atom smash. 
er, and his work may likewise aid cancer 
treatment. By driving neutrons into the 
hearts of atoms he created radioactive 
substances—materials whose atoms are 
continually exploding—which may emit 
cancer-curbing beams. Further study of 
these chemicals may make them cheaper 
for hospital use than either X-rays or ra- 
dium. Professor Fermi’s most spectacular 
atom-smashing feat was to discover ele. 
ment No. 93 after science had decided 
that the universe contained only 92 ele. 
ments, which in various combinations 
made up all matter. 





New Test for Pregnancy 


Soon after an ovum has been fertilized 
and pregnancy starts, a woman’s supply of 
sex hormones increases. Some of these se- 
cretions enter the urine, and the most-used 
test for pregnancy consists of injecting a 
few cubic centimeters of this hormone- 
containing fluid into virgin white mice. If, 
after five days, the urine produces certain 
typical upsets in the animals’ bodies, the 
woman is pregnant. 

In this month’s issue of Surgery, Gyne- 
cology, and Obstetrics, Dr. J. Samuels of 
Amsterdam, Holland, described a more 
rapid pregnancy test that doesn’t require 
experimental animals. 

Placing a clamp over the web of skin 
between any two fingers, he temporarily 


John Black photos 
. .. and at controls of 
old 85-ton-magnet machine 


stops blood circulation in a small area and 
corners a group of oxygen-containing red 
blood cells. In non-pregnant women these 
cells lose their oxygen in about 150 sec- 
onds but, when the hormone rise of preg- 
nancy occurs, the entire body’s “breathing 
rate”—or basal metabolism—is affected. 
Thus the red cells lose oxygen more slowly, 
in about 160 or 175 seconds. By use of 4 
cycloscope—an instrument specially de- 
signed to study small changes in body tis- 
sues—Dr. Samuels had made careful daily 
observations of oxygen loss in red cells. 
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He claims he can tell whether a woman is 
pregnant about a week after fertilization, 
sooner than is possible by other tests. 

Characteristic oxygen-losing rates also 
occur in red blood cells when women form 
ova, and Dr. Samuels contradicted medi- 
cine’s belief that ovulation takes place 
once a month. His studies convinced him 
that at least two ova are formed between 
menstrual periods. An ovum must be fer- 
tilized within three days after it is formed; 
after that, a woman is sterile until her 
next ovulation. Since Dr. Samuels believes 
he can determine the exact day at which 
ovulation occurs, he can also tell when a 
woman is sterile. This might facilitate the 
“thythm” method of birth control, the only 
such system not specifically condemned by 
the Catholic Church. 


€Dr. Stanley P. Reimann and Bernard 
Miller of Lankenau Hospital Research In- 
stitute told the Philadelphia Pathological 
Society last week how they had started a 
human ovum developing without fertiliza- 
tion. The ovum, taken from a Negro wom- 
an, was placed under a microscope, pierced 
with a fine glass needle, and put in a drop 
of blood serum. 

Eight hours later the egg was dead, but 
it had already started splitting into two 
parts, and Dr. Reimann believes it might 
have developed into a human embryo had 
an environment more favorable than 
serum been used. 

Early this year Dr. Gregory C. Pincus 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., had 
similar success with unfertilized rabbit 
ova which he planted in female rabbits. 
As a result, several young bunnies were 
born. The Philadelphia researchers have 
four more human ova for experimentation, 
seeking an answer to the old question: can 
a baby be produced without human mat- 
ing? 





SCIENCE NOTES 


On the basis of figures from twelve 
states which “were fairly representative 
of the remainder of the country,” H. J. 
Anslinger, United States Narcotics Com- 
missioner, reported there are less than 
two dope addicts in every 10,000 persons. 
The 1924 addiction rate was ten for each 
10,000 population. 


{In the latest issue of The Geographical 
Review, Otis W. Freeman, geologist of 
Cheney, Wash., debunked the belief that 
the Grand Canyon is the nation’s deepest 
chasm. He gave first place to the seldom- 
visited Snake River Canyon, which cuts a 
i5-mile groove across the border between 
Idaho and Oregon. It has a low point of 
7,900 feet, while the Grand Canyon’s 
deepest spot is only 5,650 feet. Freeman 
also reported that 200 persons live in the 
isolated Snake River Canyon, some of 
whom are separated by a 50-mile pony 
ride from the nearest doctor. 


A corneal transplant from an eye of 
John Deering, Salt Lake City murderer 
killed by a firing squad (Newsweek, 
Nov. 14), “took” in the blind eye of an 
unnamed 27-year-old man in San Fran- 
cisco. The patient triumphantly counted 
the fingers of his surgeon’s hand, and it 
is expected he will eventually be able to 
read. 





International 


Mother Cabrini was beatified 





RELIGION 


Mundelein Visits Rome, 
Attends Beatification Rites, 
Rouses Rapprochement Rumors 


July 15, 1850, Agostino Cabrini, a farm- 
er in the North Italian town of Sant’ An- 
gelo Lodigiano, noticed a flock of white 
doves wheeling over his cottage. He shooed 
away all but one, which kept fluttering 
back to land at his feet. He picked it up 
and carried it into the house. At that mo- 
ment his wife gave birth to her thirteenth 
child. The life of Maria Francesca Cabrini 
had begun auspiciously. 

Maria Francesca began her adult career 
by working for eleven years as teacher 
and nurse. Because she was too frail to 
gain admission to existing orders of nuns, 
in 1880 she founded her own order—the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus—and adopted the name of the early 
missionary St. Francis Xavier. Her genius 
for fund raising and investment enriched 
the order, and her energy was inexhaust- 
ible. She sailed the Atlantic 23 times. She 
crossed the Gulf of Yucatan by barge and 
the Andes by burro. Mother Cabrini 
built 67 hospitals, novitiates, orphanages, 








schools, and homes—most of them in the 
United States. In 1917, she died in her 
own Columbus Hospital, Chicago. 

This week, princes of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church marched solemnly into the 
brilliantly lighted St. Peter’s Basilica in 
Rome. Above the altar was a portrait of 
Mother Cabrini. On the altar lay a bio- 
graphical parchment, a bouquet of artifi- 
cial flowers, and a reliquary. 

A canon of the basilica read a Bull of 
Beatification, officially decreeing that 
Mother Cabrini—henceforth called Blessed 
Frances Xavier—had passed the second 
stage of canonization and might now be 
venerated in her native Lodi diocese; in 
the Chicago archdiocese, where she died; 
and in the New York archdiocese, where 
she is buried. George Cardinal Mundelein 
celebrated pontifical mass. 

Simultaneously, in New York, the glass 
coffin of Blessed Frances Xavier was trans- 
ferred from its resting place in an anteroom 
of Mother Cabrini High School to an onyx- 
lined crypt beneath the chapel’s altar. 

Two miracles had qualified Mother Ca- 
brini for blessedness—the rapid recovery in 
1925 of Sister Delfina Grazioli, “hopeless- 
ly” ill of gastric cancer in a Seattle, Wash., 
hospital; and restoration of sight in 1921 
to Peter Smith, accidentally blinded at 
birth by a nurse at Columbus Hospital, 
New York. To become the first saint who 
might properly be called American, Moth- 
er Cabrini must now be accredited with 
two more miracles. 

The beatification of Mother Cabrini, 
who was his friend, wasn’t Cardinal Mun- 
delein’s only reason for being in Rome. As 
Papal Legate to the Eucharistic Congress 
in New Orleans last month, he also had 
the duty of reporting to the Pope. But the 
Cardinal’s relations with President Roose- 
velt are most cordial, and American Am- 
bassador William Phillips gave the prelate 
an unprecedented reception on his arrival 
in Italy Nov. 5. There were rumors that 
Cardinal Mundelein was in Rome for a 
third purpose—to reopen diplomatic rela- 
tions between Vatican City and the U.S.* 





Significance 


Commentators failed to mention the one 
fact which might support this theory: in 
recent months the Pontiff has shown in- 
creasing interest in the democracies. 
Plagued by religious suppression in Fas- 
cist and Communist nations alike, he is 
consolidating the church’s strength in the 
Latin-American republics, France, and the 
United States. Hence the unusual speed 
of Mother Cabrini’s beatification, only 21 
years after her death. 





*Washington and the Vatican broke off rela- 
tions in 1868, when Congress refused to appro- 
priate funds for its Vatican ministry—reputedly 
on the grounds that the Pope forbade Protestant 
worship in Rome. The papal representative in 
the United States now is Archbishop Amleto 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, who has no 
political status. 
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Eighteenth Education Week 
Brings Parents Back to School 
From Maine to California 


Results of the intelligence tests given to 
2,000,000 World War soldiers were a pro- 
found shock to American educators. The 
scores showed that only 40 per cent of the 
men were intelligent enough to complete 
a high-school course. Out of this came a 
determination to awaken the public to its 
educational responsibilities. In 1921, the 
American Legion (parents) , National Edu- 
cation Association (teachers), and the 
United States Office of Education (govern- 
ment) inaugurated National Education 
Week. 

Nov. 6 through 12 was the week’s 
eighteenth annual observance. In Seattle 
and Texas, pupils demonstrated classroom 
routine at night for the benefit of parents 
unable to make daytime visits. Washington 
State teachers reversed the usual formula 
by visiting parents. In Los Angeles, debat- 
ers fretted over the question “Is Education 
Eating Up Life?” Massachusetts schools 
observed National Education Week by 
law, but Denver officials saw no point in 
singling out one week for educational 
propaganda. 

Otherwise, city school systems carefully 
followed the N.E.A.’s detailed program. 
They emphasized the theme “Education 
for Tomorrow’s America” in essays, drama- 
tizations, exhibits, and pageants. Gov- 
ernors issued proclamations. Reuben T. 
Shaw, N.E.A. president, exhorted people 
to “put children first; to attach importance 
to the school as an instrument for the im- 
provement of our democratic way of life 


In a coast-to-coast broadcast from Bos- 
ton commemorating Paul Revere’s ride, 
Stephen F. Chadwick, national commander 
of the American Legion, delivered a mes- 
sage to youth: “Study human history .. . 
Consider the cost in blood and treasure of 
the advancement which has been made .. . 
Be willing to make the same sacrifices for 
their preservation for your children.” John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, declared: “The school 
can and ought to be managed on the 
principles of a democratic society.” 

Parent-teacher associations everywhere 
cried for greater interest in what education 
is doing to Johnny and Betty. These 
groups contend that every week should be 
education week. They began more than 
80 years ago as parents leagues, mothers 
unions, reading councils. Teachers at first 
called them busybodies but later joined 
actively in the work. Organized in 1897, 
now headed by Mrs. J. K. Pettengill of 
Detroit, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers lists more than 2,000,000 
members, grouped into 27,000 autonomous 
local chapters. 








NEWSWEEK 


Harris & Ewing, Wide World, Internationa] 


Education leaders: Studebaker, Pettengill, Shaw, and Chadwick 


Dayton’s Schools 


Oct. 28 the public schools of Dayton, 
Ohio, closed down because the school 
board ran out of cash (Newsweek, Nov. 
7). Last week the board voted to send the 
full roster of 34,000 pupils and 1,300 teach- 
ers back to class Nov. 21. During the three- 
week holiday, Dayton had scraped up 
$38,000 in real-estate taxes, $112,000 in 
personal-property revenues, and $280,228 
in state education funds. 





SPORTS 





Chileans Take the Jumps: 
Stars of National Horse Show; 
School Mounts Leisurely 


Until five years ago, the National Horse 
Show held annually in New York was 
limited mostly to people who owned 
horses or knew them well. The backbone 
events were beauty contests between such 
groups es three-gaited mares, pairs of 
harness ponies, and five-gaited saddle 
horses. To the non-horsey citizen, the 
privilege of viewing the silk-hatted, er- 
mined audience was always worth the 
price of admission; but the drab spectacle 
of judges casually strolling around the 
ring, taking down notes, doffing hats po- 
litely to competitors, and awarding rib- 
bons and silverware—all that left him 
cold. 

In 1934, the National Horse Show spon- 
sors suddenly awakened to the fact that 
increasingly large crowds turned out on 
“jumping nights” which, since the ’90s, 
were held only at scattered performances. 
They started padding the schedule until 
last week six feature jumping competi- 
tions, in addition to a nightly exhibition 
of the 34 Royal Canadian Dragoons (who 
are expected to escort the King and 
Queen of England on their planned visit 
from Canada to the United States next 
year), stood out as the dramatic high- 
lights of the 53rd National Horse Show. 

The Bowman Cup. Won by the Chilean 
Army team’s wiry captain, Major Eduardo 
Yanez. On Chilena, he cleared 35 jumps 
cleanly in 32 2/5 seconds. One second 


slower, Capt. Joaquin Chagoya (Mexican 
Army); third, Capt. Eduardo Lema 
(Chilean Carabineros) . 

The International Military Stake. Won 
by Capt. Royce A. Drake (United States 
Army) on King Hi, who twice sailed over 
a stiff fourteen-jump course without a 
flaw. Eight years ago King Hi was a 
broken-down trotting horse, used on the 
Michigan State Health Farm as a serum 
producer of diphtheria antitoxin. 

The International Military Jumping 
Low Score Competition. Won by the 
Chilean Army team—Major Yanez, Lt. 
Hernan Vigil, Capt. Pelayo Izurieta. Sec- 
ond: United States; third: Ireland. 

The Military Special. Won by Lt. Ra- 
miro Palafox, a full-blooded Durango 
Indian representing the Mexican Army 
team, over a brutal eight-jump course. 
His 13-year-old half-bred Azteca was the 
only entrant able to go the complete 
route without knocking over a jump or 
refusing. Second: Capt. Pelayo Izurieta 
(Chilean Army); third: Capt. Eduardo 
Lema (Chilean Carabineros) . 

The International Individual Military 
Championship. Also won by Lieutenant 
Palafox on Azteca. Second: Capt. Daniel 
J. Corry, Ireland (on Duhallow), by the 
toss of a coin, after a tie with Captain 
Drake on King Hi. 

The International Military Perpetual 
Challenge Trophy. Won by the Irish Army 
team—Captain Corry and Lt. John Stack 
—first time that a country ever repeated 
in this competition. Second: the Mexican 
team, when Lieutenant Palafox (on Az 
teca) led Captain Drake (on King Hi) 
in a jump off. 

Though Lieutenant Palafox and Cap- 
tain Drake divided the spotlight as in- 
dividual heroes, the all-around perform- 
ance of the Chilean jumpers stood out as 
the best turned in by any country. This, 
Chile’s first year of glitter at the National 
Horse Show, was remarkable in view of 
the fact that Major Yanez of the Chilean 
Army team suffered from stomach ulcers 
throughout the week and remained in bed 
with ice packs except when making his 
public appearances. 

Furthermore, the country’s other repre- 
sentatives, the Carabineros—in Chile the 
counterpart of Canada’s Mounted Police 
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and for the Benefits of Life Insurance 


—we give Thanks’’ 


Waar American family is not keenly aware at least 
once each year of its many reasons for being thankful! 

Youth, middle age and maturity join in expressing 
gratitude: youth for opportunity; middle age for the 
understanding that results from experience; mature 
years for the harvest joys of achievement. 

To those who are fortunate enough to be insurable Life 
Insurance offers its aid in proposing plans by which an 
entire household may have cause to be douéd/y thankful. 

Prompted by the suggestions of its representatives, 
thousands of heads of American families make decisions 


which, through Life Insurance, guarantee future security, 
regardless of what may happen in their own or in world 
affairs. Each has decided that Ais home and those who 
look to him for support shall be safeguarded so that if 
he goes, they shall retain the benefits of his self-denial 
and forethought. 

This is the great mission of the agency representatives 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Welcome the one who will call on you, prepared to 
supply dependable information to aid you in your plans 


for the whole of life. 


Lookinc aT Famity Protection is The Mutual Life’s 20 page booklet with a valuable message for 
you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


The Mutual Sif 


of NewYork: 


DAVID F HOUSTON Gompanyof 


34Nasoau 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 





, New York 


FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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—were visiting the United States for the 
first time. At home, the Carabineros, num- 
bering 18,500 men, always move in pairs 
and act as general police; they chase ban- 
dits and smugglers and frequently are en- 
trusted by estate owners with large sums 
for deposit in a distant town. 

On the whole, the horses ridden by the 
Chilean Army team and the Carabineros 
were smaller and in many cases older than 
the mounts of the other nations. Major 
Yanez credited his country’s success large- 
ly to the leisurely method of training fol- 
lowed in Chile: “When we get a young 
horse, we begin by teaching him a year of 
trotting. Then, the next year, he is taught 
to jump free (without a rider), but still 
he is allowed only to trot up to the fences. 
The third year, the horse learns to gallop 
and jump free. Finally, in the middle of 
the third year, he gallops and jumps with 
a rider for the first time. 

“The only South American country that 
goes in seriously for the sport, we have no 
competition near by and there is no need 
of rushing promising jumpers. But after 
all, you know, jumping is only 50 per cent 
horse. It’s 35 per cent rider, and 15 per 
cent luck.” 

Rival riders credited the Chilean vic- 
tories, at least in part, to the teams’ early 
arrival in this country. Both the Army 
team and Carabineros reached the United 
States about a month ahead of most com- 
petitors, so that both men and _ horses 
were thoroughly acclimated when the 
National Horse Show tests got under way. 





Budge Cashes in 


As predicted by Newsweek (Periscope, 
Mar. 28), Don Budge took the inevitable 
step to professionalism—after defending 
the 1938 Davis Cup for the United States 
and before the 1939 winter pro season. 
Tennis experts feared last week that his 
move means the loss of the trophy next 
summer—probably to Australia. 

From Jack Harris, who is closely allied 
with the Wilson Sporting Goods Co., the 
redheaded champion of four nations 
(United States, England, France, and 
Australia) accepted a check for $25,000, 
with $50,000 more guaranteed for the first 
year. He also obtained an option for a 
percentage, should his tour with Ellsworth 
Vines prove to be a box-office gold mine. 

Vines’ salary wasn’t announced. But it 
is probably nominal, for, as is the custom 
in tennis, he cashed in immediately after 
turning pro in 1934. 

When these racqueteers—the hardest- 
hitting in the game—square off in their 
opening match in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Jan. 3, Budge will toe the base 
line as the underdog, at least at the be- 
ginning of the series. Not until last Sep- 
tember, when seven days of rain post- 
poned the Nationals at Forest Hills, did 








b Wide World 
E. Roland Harriman 


Trotters’ Tribunal 


A hundred trotting-horse addicts from 
nineteen states gathered last week for a 
three-day forum in Indianapolis. The man 
most responsible for trotting’s first nation- 
al get-together was E. Roland Harriman 
of New York, the sportsman who owns 
the Historic Track at Goshen, N.Y., oldest 
in the country. 

Harriman successfully proposed dis- 
banding trotting’s five leading official 
bodies—the National Trotting Associ- 
ation, the American Trotting Association, 
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the United Trotting Association, the Trot 
ting Club of America, and the America 
Trotting Register Association. In th¢ 
place a new parent body, name to 
selected, will act as supreme court begin 
ning Jan. 1. ‘ 
This all-powerful group expects to elim; 
nate waste motion and duplication of aj 
ministrative effort and hopes to clasif, 
horses better. It is said to be favora}j 
disposed to a device developed by Stey, 
Phillips of Xenia, Ohio—a starting vate 
designed to eliminate trotting’s greates 
drawback, those wearisome false starts 





Football Notes 


In Watertown, N.Y., Rita L. McDo, 
ald, 17-year-old co-ed, yelled so vigorous\y 
for her high-school team that she dislocate, 
her jaw and couldn’t close her mouth. She 
was taken to a hospital, given an ane 
thetic, and her jaw was shoved back int 
alignment. 


q In Beloit, Wis., when the local hig 
school scored its first touchdown agains 
Janesville High, John Corvoran—dresse/ 
in civilian clothes, his broken left arm in 
a cast—trotted onto the field and success 
fully booted the extra point. Thereafte 
with Corvoran on the side lines, Beloit 
romped to a 26-0 victory. 


9 The coaching hero of the week wa 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, 76, whose College of 
the Pacific Tigers came east and emphati 
cally whipped the University of Chicago 
32-0, on its home field. Six years ago 
Chicago dismissed “football’s grand old 
man” because of his age. 


Wide World 


A high spot as Dartmouth, the East’s last unbeaten major team, 
the redhead ever play on an indoor surface. bowed to Cornell. Eichler (C_) snaring pass intended for McLeod (D) 
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¢On major gridirons last week the high 
spots were: Dartmouth’s first defeat in 22 
games, by Cornell, 14-7; Princeton’s over- 
powering victory over Yale, 20-7; Navy’s 
149 win over Columbia, a game which 
showed the overballyhooed Sid Luckman 
ys a good pass thrower but no better than 
half a dozen others (Luckman completed 
9 of 23 attempts); Duke’s 21-0 success 
against Syracuse, which left the Blue Dev- 
js as the nation’s only unbeaten, untied, 
ynscored-upon major team; Tennessee’s 
gtback of Vanderbilt 14-0; Texas Chris- 
tian’s complete dominance of Texas, 28-6; 
Notre Dame’s one-way traffic against Min- 
nesota, 19-0; and Southern California’s 
surprise slipup against Washington, on a 
muddy field, 7-6. 

This last upset left the Rose Bowl de- 
fender selection in a muddle, putting Cali- 
fornia, which Southern California defeated 
a fortnight ago, back in the running. 

Going into the lag end of the season, the 
East and the Pacific Coast are the only 
sections of the country unable to offer an 
invincible football machine. The leading 
major teams with spotless records are: 
Notre Dame (Midwest); Duke and Ten- 
nessee (Southeast); Oklahoma (Big Six 
Conference) ; and, Texas Christian (South- 
west) . 
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GUESSING GAMES 


NewsWEEK’s prediction record last week 
turned out to be 29 right, 19 wrong, 5 tied. The 
magazine’s season average stood at 69 per cent 
correct—224 right, 99 wrong,.and 24 tied. Se- 
lections for the week end follow (favorites in 
italics) . 

IntersECTIONAL: Michigan State-Temple; 

Fordham-South Carolina; Marquette- 

Arizona; Duquesne-Miami (Fla.) .* 
East: Harvard-Yale; Army-Princeton; 

Pittsburgh-Penn State; Syracuse-Col- 

umbia; Lafayette-Lehigh; Boston Col- 

lege-St. Anselm; Villanova-Boston U.; 

George Washington-Bucknell; Manhat- 

tan-West Virginia; Georgetown-Mary- 

land. 
Sourneast: Duke-North Carolina State; 

Auburn-Georgia; Georgia Tech-Florida; 

Louisiana State-Southwestern Louisiana 

Institute of Liberal and Technical 

Learning; Tulane-Sewanee; Mississippi 

State-Southwestern. 

Sovurnwest: Texas Christian-Rice; Bay- 
lor-Southern Methodist. 
Mowest: Notre Dame-Northwestern: 

Minnesota-Wisconsin; Purdue-Indiana; 

Michigan-Ohio State; Illinois-Chicago; 

Nebraska-Ilowa; Oklahoma-Iowa State; 

Missouri-St. Louis; Tulsa-Detroit. 
West: Brigham Young-Colorado State; 

Idaho-Utah State; Utah-Wyoming; 

Washington-Oregon; _ California-Stan- 

ford. 





"Friday, Nov. 18. 





TOUCH—lIz?’s 50 easy to operate 
that I’ve forgotten what finger- 
fatigue means. 


SIMPLICITY — There are no 
trick operating gadgets to slow 
you up and invite error. 


TYPING EASE— Every opera- 
ting feature is placed close to the 
keyboard where it belongs. 


Secretaries 


Agree : 


THAT THE WORLD’S NEWEST... IS THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER 


The news has gone round. Typists are 
talking about it wherever they fore- 
gather. Executives whose organizations 
depend upon typing most have placed 
their initial orders. One company has 
bought five hundred of them—five 
hundred new Underwood Masters. 


Look beyond the distinctive new lines 
of this really beautiful new Underwood 
for a moment and think of it only in 
terms of performance. 


The new Master gives you “Dual 
Touch Tuning”’. . . instead of a single 
adjustment for touch, the Master offers 
two, one of them controlled from the 


keyboard at a flick of the typist’s finger. 

The new Master offers a completely 
sealed back, an exclusive Underwood 
feature that provides maximum protec- 
tion against dust and assures even 
quieter operation. 

See the new Underwood Master in 
action in your own office and on your 
own work. Telephone the nearest 
Underwood Branch for a free trial. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


“, Underwood Master 


Copyright 1988, Underwood ‘Elliott Fisher Co. 
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Defense of Edward VIII ber 
Takes the Church and Baldwin ; | ae 
} ie hithert 


yov 
— 
ee 





for a Literary Ride jttle 


The Duke of Windsor has an able and | ie during 
brilliant defender in Compton Mackenzie, | Me the be 
Scottish soldier and author of 50-odd ) Me The b 
books. By the same token, Earl Baldwin | ie comes, 
of Bewdley, who played the heavy in | Be lllusio’ 
the great Abdication Drama as Prime The 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, has an able, & mood 
brilliant, and deadly prosecutor. You can a ‘ | ie Magic 
get in on the entertaining spectacle with ‘i 4 ) ie strang’ 
a copy of Tue Winpsor Taprestry—the ° | eof the 
book, published last week in America, | 0 Pp 
which has set official England by the ears. >. 

As the American newspaper reader 
learned, the Edward VIII abdication crisis 
in England was an enormously complex ' | Me strug 
affair. If it had no other virtue, Macken- ; | Mic 
zie’s book would be valuable for the way . 1M the f 
in which it clarifies the issues involved. . 


: immat 
For the author has prepared his brief with 


° ° ° “news 
an exhaustive array of historical and bio- sal . 
graphical data that bear on the case. This Dreanr 
includes a survey of the House of Han- of you 


over, forerunner of the House of Windsor, 4 seller. 
with special attention to the marriages : ' = 
and morals of that royal dynasty. The 
author reminds us again that it is only literar 
since the war, when Guelphs hastily be- Ft atmos} 
came Windsors, that Britain’s ruling fami- hook: 
ly ceased to be German. . ba the ot 

Mackenzie makes plain that he ap- ae. will be 
proves and defends royalty. But it was *. fe The 
the royalty embodied in Edward VIII * See We and h 
that commanded his greatest admiration ee her pr 
—a twentieth-century king moving with . tale—t 
the times. The established Church of = theatri 


Foster 


England and the old order of the “bulldog , pee 
breed” led and personified by Baldwin, to Defended: former King Edward VIII (To E 
whom the King was a “dangerous, dy- 87,000 


namic force”; these he castigates. to slip out of the public mind, the book _ berlain. It is an expression, of course, from 
There is little of Mrs. Simpson in “The would never have been written. It is the the far Left—his Majesty’s “disloyal Op- 
Windsor Tapestry”; it “ ently comsamnad result of that “detestable campaign— _ position.” (Tue Dectine ANnp FA. or OP 
with Wdweed. hic boyhood his years as victualed by self-righteousness, guilty THe British Empire. 263 pages, 57,00 
’ : fears, petty revenge, bruised vanity, and words. Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.) Seve 
There is one passage, however, dealing distorted jealousy .. . to wound a Prince’s writin, 
with a side of the Simpson affair seldom ™“™© to slay a Prince's reputation, and ary it 
mentioned in print that is worth quoting. ¢Y®" to expunge the very thought of him Search for a Personage chroni 
from the conscience of the nation . . . : ex. Philip Barry, "2 
E h . Ea With War in Heaven, Philip Barry, "> 
ven as the greatest crime of the war was —g sian amaze 
. . one of America’s best-known playwrights, 
the peace, so the disgrace of the abdica- : - bei” 
makes his debut as a novelist. In a way tt 


Prince of Wales, and his one year as King. 





Apropos of Edward’s first refusal to give 
up his friendship with Wallis Simpson, the 


author writes: “The word friendship is ~~ es 
not used as a euphemism: those who do tion was the aftermath.” (Tas Wivmesor 


3 a eu ’ . - ° ; is an inadvertent debut; Barry fist 
not accept it in its primary meaning may Tapestry. 570 pages, 220,000 words. 


Seutiontens aniate diMaiiedin tn. sketched the idea for this tragic fantasy 
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yho, earlier in the evening, broke up the 
how at the Globe by wandering on-stage 
in a dazed search for a mysterious Per- 
nage. This quixotic behavior of the 
hitherto dependable Clancy agitates the 
jtte group in Ma Speedy’s back room; 
wing the long night that is covered by 
the book, they wait for an explanation. 
The big scene is when that explanation 
comes, aided by the diabolical Max Pabst, 
[lusionist Extraordinary. 

The book captures some of the macabre 
mood of Thomas Mann’s “Mario and the 
Magician”; the eerie atmosphere is in 
range contrast to the snappy vernacular 
of the vaudevillians. (War IN HeEaAveEN. 
%) pages, 47,000 words. Coward, Mce- 
Cann, New York. $2.50.) 





Struggle of an Actress 


Michael Foster’s new book is his third. 

The first, “Forgive Adam,” for all its 
immaturity, was one of the really fine 
“newspaper novels” of the day; the sec- 
ond was the more ambitious “American 
Dream,” a book which still showed traces 
of youth but deservedly became a best 
seller. 

Now, in To RemMemBer AT MIpnNiGHT, 
Foster has arrived at a full mastery of 
literary skill. But, for all its color and 
atmosphere, there is an emptiness in this 
book; it lacks the force and integrity of 
the other two, even though it probably 
will become a better seller than either. 

The story is of an actress, Ann Parnet, 
and her hard climb from the bottom of 
her profession to the top. It is an oft-told 
tae—the hardships of the small-time 
theatrical companies on the road, the “odd” 
characters, the bibulous, ham-actor father. 
(To Remember at Mipnicurt. 281 pages, 
87,000 words. Morrow, New York. $2.50.) 


‘0 Pu Sing Sin’ 

Seven years ago, after various stabs at 
writing, the wife of an American mission- 
ay in China produced a simple book 
chronicling the life and amours of one 
Wang Lung, a Chinese peasant. To her 
amazement “The Good Earth” became a 
best seller; it won the Pulitzer Prize and 
was made into a movie; it brought fame, 
fortune, and eventually a new husband to 
its author. 

Last week Pearl S. Buck received an- 
other surprise. When cables flashed word 
that the Swedish Academy had awarded 
her the annual Nobel Prize* in letters— 
given to the person “who shall have pro- 
duced in the field of literature the most 
distinguished work of an idealistic ten- 
dency”—her first thought was “O pu sing 
sin” (Chinese for “I don’t believe it”). 
But she quickly recovered from her aston- 








“Established by the will of Alfred Nobel, 
wedish inventor of dynamite. 





“TABLE-WARE should be immaculate 
and gleaming,” say the books of eti- 
quette. “And what a lot of work it 
takes,” reply busy hostesses making 
ready for dinner-parties. 

One of the most thoughtful 
Christmas presents you can give her 
is flat-ware made of Armco Stainless 
Steel. This lustrous new metal will 
not tarnish, needs no tedious polish- 
ing, has no plating to wear off. Plain 
soap and water will keep it bright 
and clean. And its lovely surface has 
a stubborn resistance to unsightly 
scratches. 

The graceful new patterns in 
stores today will win admiration 
from guests—and please her no end! 
Look for the Armco triangle when 
you buy—the familiar trademark 
that stands for finest quality in stain- 
less steel. 


ARMCO 


STAINLESS STEEL 


WwW MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 
giving many practical 
short-cuts in housework. 
36 pages. Lots of pictures 
of new products in stain- 
less steel and porcelain 

















THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
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Please send me, free, the 36-page booklet, 
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ishment and started planning to go to 
Sweden to receive some $40,000, the value 
of the prize this year, from the hands of 
King Gustav. 

The third American to win the literary 
award—the others were Sinclair Lewis and 
Eugene O’Neill—was born to Absalom and 
Caroline Sydenstricker, American mis- 
sionaries, while they were vacationing at 
home in Hillsboro, W. Va., 46 years ago. 
When they went back to Chinkiang, little 
Pearl learned Chinese before English. That 
failed to handicap her when she went to 
Randolph-Macon; she made Phi Beta 
Kappa and was graduated in 1914. Three 
years later she married the Rev. John L. 
Buck and began long service as a mis- 
sionary and teacher. After “The Good 
Earth” brought fame she returned to the 
United States. She divorced Mr. Buck 
June 11, 1935, and on the same day was 
married to her publisher, Richard L. 
Walsh. 





OO EE ——————————————————————————————ooOooOVOVV———— 





§ Vacant chairs of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters were filled last week 
by the election of Willa Cather and Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét to that august body, 
membership of which is limited to 50. Miss 
Cather, author of “My Antonia,” “The 
Song of the Lark,” “A Lost Lady,” “Death 
Comes for the Archbishop,” and other 
novels, took Chair 14, vacant since the 
death of Dr. Henry Hadley last year. 
Benét, whose “John Brown’s Body” won 
the Pulitzer Prize for verse in 1928, took 
Chair 6, formerly held by the late Robert 
Underwood Johnson. Still vacant are two 
other memberships: those of the late 
George Grey Barnard and Owen Wister. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Lire Cuass. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
260 pages, 89,000 words. Drawings. Vik- 
ing, New York. $2.50. The irrepressible 
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Stephen Septimus Farrow won 
himself a degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Edinburgh in 
1924 with a thesis entitled “Faith, Fan- 
cies, and Fetish, or Yoruba Paganism.” 

In a footnote to “Voodoos and 
Obeahs,” Joseph J. Williams, S.J., ob- 
served: 

“Previously Ellis, Dennett, and Miss 
Kingsley held complete sway [in the 
field of voodoo interpretation], despite 
the fact that they were utterly un- 
qualified for the task they had under- 
taken. Stephen Septimus Farrow well 
judges their claim to credibility.” 

Steve had rolled up his sleeves and 
given Miss Kingsley and Ellis the old 
thissa and thatta. Slapstick stuff, but 
good enough to rouse the Rector of 
Exeter College out of his coma and 
make him yell the Oxford equivalent 
of “Attaboy!” Viz: “Dr. Farrow, I 
think, has disposed of the all-too-facile 
explanations of earlier investigators.” 

After finishing off Miss Kingsley and 
Ellis, Steve went after Dennett. He 
wrote: “Mr. Dennett was intimately 
known to the writer, whose wife was 
first cousin to this gentleman. Mr. 
Dennett wrote down Yoruba words as 
given to him by others; but as he 
openly went to priests and keepers of 
shrines and asked direct questions, this 
thoroughly British and un-African 
method of inquiry was very likely, in- 
deed certain, at times, to lead to im- 





Who Trun That Brick? 


by BURTON RASCOE 


perfect, and, not seldom, untrue an- 
swers.”” 

But it is Father Williams, not Steve, 
who comes in for the kill. He discloses 
Dennett published several grammars of 
West African language when he didn’t 
know any language, not even English. 
Father Williams pulls from under his 
surtout a book and asks us to just 
take a look at the title, “My Yoruba 
Alphabet.” It had nothing to do with 
Yoruba or anything else. 

There are 193 scholarly books on 
voodoo, of which I have read 83. I 
have read Father Williams’ book, in 
part, probably 30 times with pleasure 
and enlightenment. The only other one 
worth reading is Zora Neale Hurston’s 
Tett My Horse (Lippincott, $2.50) . 

Miss Hurston is a Negro who, hav- 
ing written some delightful stories 
about her people, spent two years in 
Haiti to find out what voodoo and all 
these 193 scholarly books were about. 
To its followers, voodoo is important 
—the most important thing in life, a 
belief, a faith, a religion. Others have 
been afraid to swear oaths of secrecy 
necessary to get into the adytum. Miss 
Hurston was not afraid. Among other 
things, she reveals that, once you get 
inside, you are likely to find a man 
named Butler there in full regalia—in- 
cluding cap and gown and more de- 
grees than Carter has pills. 
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i ‘ Wide World 
Nobel Prize winner: Pearl Buck 







Bemelmans, who made a hit with “My 
War With the United States,” now writes 
wittily of his life as a busboy and of the 
little known world on the other side of a 
big restaurant’s kitchen doors. 








A Puritan 1n Basyton. By Willian 
Allen White. 444 pages, 204,000 words. 
Frontispiece, index. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.50. The Kansas editor pictures 
Calvin Coolidge as a fussy little Yankee, 
sprinkling Vermont witticisms around the 
White House, counting the hams before a 
state dinner, admiring the tiara of Queen 
Marie, and being thoroughly bored when 
a Wall Street economist tried to explain 
managed currency. 

















MYSTERY WEEK 





Deatu Senps a Caste. By Margaret 
Tayler Yates. 276 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. $2. Tom Patterson’s suicide was the 
second sudden death on the lonely West 
Indian island that was just a naval out- 
post and a cable station. Mary Patterson 
didn’t believe her husband killed himself; 
neither did the FBI or Anne Davenport 
(Davvie) MacLean. This is a good excit- 
ing story; it’s an even better picture of 
navy wives. Mrs. Yates is one herself. 





Heaps Orr at Mipnicut. By Francis 
Beeding. 301 pages. Harpers, New York, 
$2. Don Belisario Garcia Fernandez y 
Torrelaguna, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary of Peru, though he 
had no use for water, was persuaded to 
take the waters of Evian. There someone 
left a headless corpse in his garden; one 
of those shrunken South American heads 
was thrown into his study. More adver 
ture tale than detective story, the book 
plunges the Minister and his entourage 
in and out of Paris night clubs, over ut 
guarded grade crossings, and off after 
buried treasure—all with amiability. 
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Mark Sullivan’s Times: 
Writer Turns Back to First Job 
for 50-Year Celebration 


Fifty years ago E. L. McKinstry, editor 
of The West Chester (Pa.) Local News, 
gave a raw Irish farm boy his first news- 
paper job. The boy went on to 50 years of 
fame, culminating in his success as a 
nationally syndicated political columnist 
and author of “Our Times,” a six-volume 
social history of the nation since 1900. 
This week Mark Sullivan returns to the 
same shop where he started—to West 
Chester to celebrate the end of his first 
half century as a newspaper man. 

Amid a fanfare of press agentry, Sullivan, 
whose snow-white hair and pince-nez glass- 
es give him the air of an old-time Congress- 
man, will edit the dreary copy of county 
correspondents, take assignments again 
from the same McKinstry, make up the 
front page, and put the daily (which now 
has 10,703 readers) to bed. He'll also find 
time to address the student body of the 
West Chester Teachers College, of which 
he is a graduate, and receive his old friends 
at a reception in the Farmers and Me- 


Underwood & Underwood 


Honored: Mark Sullivan 


chanics Building, near The Local News 
office. 

Sullivan’s rise from the inky air of a 
small-town print shop would have excited 
Horatio Alger. Born 64 years ago on a 
farm at Avondale, Pa. (which he still 
owns), the immigrant’s son at 19 had 
saved $300, which he invested in a paper 
in Phoenixville, 15 miles away. Three years 
later he sold his half interest for $5,500, 


which—with free-lanced articles for Bos- 
ton papers—financed seven years’ study 
at Harvard. (He earned a law degree but 
never practiced.) 

In the muckraking era he crusaded for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and met 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom he _ idolized. 
Next he edited Collier’s, but in 1919 he 
abandoned that to return to newspapering. 
He wrote three political columns a week 
for the old New York Evening Post, then 
in 1923 switched to The New York Tribune 
(now The Herald Tribune), which still 
carries and syndicates his column. Long 
a familiar figure at White House press 
conferences, Sullivan reached the peak 
of Presidential favor in the days of Herbert 
Hoover. He was the last Republican Presi- 
dent’s confidante, breakfast companion, 
and favorite medicine-ball catcher—and, 
like Hoover, wore stiff collars. He shifted 
to soft collars, such as President Roosevelt 
wears, in the last six years, but last week, 
heartened by Republican election gains, he 
turned up at a White House press confer- 
ence with the stiff collar of old. 





High-School Cubs 


Many conventions bring thriving busi- 
ness to bars, night clubs, and other enter- 
tainment spots. But the 1,800 delegates 
from 28 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii who met last week in Indian- 
apolis for the National Scholastic Press 
Association’s seventeenth annual conven- 
tion didn’t create a ripple in the Hoosier 
capital’s night life. 

For one thing, the program warned 
delegates, whose average age was 17, that 
Claypool Hotel house detectives would 
strictly enforce the “lights out at 11:30” 
rule. For another, a round of teas, dances, 
dinners, and sight-seeing, took up most 
spare time during the three-day session. 

The rest of the time the delegates spent 
at lectures and round tables, studying the 
serious business of editing and publish- 
ing high-school publications—newspapers, 
magazines, and yearbooks. They used lec- 
tures and discussions as the basis for their 
entries in a news, feature, sports, and ad- 
vertising writing contest, whose winners 
are to be decided later in the year. And 
they wound up their sessions by hearing 
Theodore Dreiser—whom critics have 
called a good author and a bad writer— 
tell them “What Makes Good Writing.” 

The National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion is powerful because it is almost the 
only such organization in the field. 
Founded in 1921 by E. Marion Johnson of 
the University of Wisconsin, it was de- 
veloped by Fred L. Kildow of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism, 
and it is still his baby. Since it has no 
officers, he runs it, choosing its convention 
sites and holding it close to its original 
purpose: to “study and promote high- 
school publications.” 
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bodied richness of “Old 


Bush” that does it. Per- 
| haps it’s the maltier, 


“peat-free” flavor. The 
fact remains that this 


| great whiskey makes the 


perfect Old Fashioned, 
and is equally good in 
any other whiskey drink. 
Send for free Bushmills 
Recipe Booklet. Address 
National Distillers, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


Old Bushmills Irish Whiskey 
A Blend 86 Proof 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Heavy Orders at the Auto Shows 
Portend Big 1939 Production 


Striking Innovations Boom 
Demand for the Latest Models; 
Vast Progress Predicted 


When they brought out their new lines 
last year, most automobile companies an- 
nounced fewer changes in design and less 
radical improvements than usually aecom- 
pany the annual change-over to new mod- 
els. Whether as a result of this or the 
recession has not been determined, but in 
any event the 1938 cars did not sell well. 

This year manufacturers have taken no 
chances of a lack of sales appeal. The 1939 
models, on display this week at automobile 
shows in seventeen cities throughout the 
country, have plenty that’s new and dif- 
ferent. How well the public is responding 
to the industry’s efforts is evidenced by 
the crowds at the exhibits. 

At the National Automobile Show in 
New York, officials estimated the opening 
day’s attendance was the largest in a 
decade. In Canonsburg, Pa., a town of 12,- 
500 population, nearly 2,000 persons crowd- 
ed into the local armory to see the motor 
displays. San Francisco’s show—which had 
Rudy Vallee as an added attraction— 
drew an opening attendance 25 per cent 
above last year. 

Throughout the country, visitors to the 
exhibits included fewer lookers and more 
buyers than usual. Sales at the Hartford 
show were reported “very heavy.” At De- 
troit early orders were estimated to total 
one-third more than last year, and at 
Madison, Wis., they were up 35 per cent. 


Innovations 

More cars this year have headlights sunk 
flush with the fenders. The conventional 
gearshift lever is absent in almost all 
makes; its position has been moved to the 
steering-wheel column as a regular or op- 
tional feature. Bodies this year have larger 
windshields and narrower corner posts, 
providing better vision. Most of the Gen- 
eral Motors cars, in addition, offer a slid- 
ing roof panel as optional equipment for 
sky gazers and sun enthusiasts. 

To enhance the streamlined effect, many 
models are offered without running boards. 
Filtered air and sponge rubber cushions 
in some models add to passengers’ comfort. 
Chrysler, De Soto, and Dodge have non- 
slam doors that close by “finger-tip pres- 
sure.” 


Instrument panels reveal numerous other 
innovations. Members of the Ford family 
have a battery-condition indicator instead 
of the usual ammeter. Plymouth and 
other cars in the Chrysler group offer a 
“safety” speedometer with a beam of light 
that glows green at speeds up to 30 miles 
an hour, amber between 30 and 50 miles, 
and red above 50. Buick has a rear signal 
lamp indicating in which direction the car 
is going to turn. 


Prices 

Despite these improvements, the 1939 
automobiles cost $5 to $160 less than those 
introduced last year, an average reduction 
of about 5 per cent. In addition, many 
manufacturers are now offering as stand- 
ard equipment numerous features which 
formerly were available only at extra cost 
—increased values for the consumer made 
possible by lower raw-material costs and 
increased operating efficiency. 

Several makes, including Pontiac, Olds- 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
A poster blazons the theme 
of the New York auto show 


mobile, and Hupmobile, this year are put- 
ting out models in a lower price class than 
formerly. Ford, too, is entering a new 
field with the Mercury 8, built to sell in 
the price range between the De Luxe Ford 
and the Lincoln-Zephyr. An old name, ab- 
sent since 1926, is restored by the reap- 
pearance of Overland, virtually a de luxe 
edition of Willys. 


The Future 


Almost rivaling the interest in the new 
cars was an announcement made Monday 
night by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of 


General Motors—an effort to stabilize the 
income of 150,600 employes despite the 
seasonal nature of the industry. 

The plan provides that employes of fiy. 
or more years’ service will receive income, 
throughout the year of not less than ¢ 
per cent of their standard weekly eam. 
ings, while employes of two years or mor 
will be on a 40 per cent basis. It yjl 
apply to all workers in the company) 
employ at any time during December of 
this year. 

Earlier in the day Charles F. Kettering, 
research wizard of General Motors, told 
a luncheon group that never had the jp. 
dustrial world faced so rich an opportunity 
for progress. He predicted that technolog. 
cal advances, once scientists an industrial. 
ists had scrapped hidebound formulas and 
got back to fundamentals, would boom 
American industry until eventually there 
would be a shortage of labor. 


Significance 


In the last two months, estimates of 
fourth-quarter and 1939 automobile out. 
put have been stepped up practically ey- 
ery week. Even before the shows opened, 
dealers reported the highest volume of 
advance orders on their books in years. 
After rising steadily for two months, pro- 
duction in the United States and Canada 
last week topped the comparable period 
of 1937 for the first time this year, accord- 
ing to Ward’s Automobile Reports, Inc. 
For 1939 most experts look for a 25 to 35 
per cent increase over this year, brin: 
ing the total output probably above 3,000- 
000 units and possibly to the 3,500,000 
level. 


Ad Man’s Puzzle 





Arnold’s Views on ‘Monopoly’ 


Perplex White Space Buyers 


Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, is outstand- 
ing among the 1939-model brain trusters. 
Since his appointment last March he has 
brought antitrust suits to harry the 0! 
industry, the movies, public utilities, and 
even the doctors. Last week he got around 
to advertising. 

The occasion was the Department o 
Justice’s presentation of consent decrees 
to the United States District Court a 
South Bend, Ind., in the antitrust cases 
against Ford and Chrysler. Last spring 
the government had obtained indictments 
against these motor companies, General 
Motors Corp., and the three finance coml- 
panies allegedly enjoying their favors 
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Meagic UNDER THE REAR SEAT 
Miracles UNDER THE HOOD 


NYTIME, NOW, expect a friend to buttonhole 
A you and say, “Let me tell you about my new 
Pontiac.” That’s the way this big, luxurious 
beauty affects owners—it fills them with enthu- 
siasm they simply must share. Why? Well, 
Duflex rear springing is reason enough—it’s the 
great ride improvement of the year! Teamed up 
with Knee-Action, it flattens all roads to billiard 
table smoothness . . . lets one passenger ride as 
smoothly as six! That’s never happened to you 
before—and_ neither have the thrills you'll get 
from Pontiac’s hustling motor. “‘Magic under the 
rear seat—miracles under the hood’’—and a 
price down near the lowest—here’s a combination 
new to the world! Take a ride and prove it. 


THE NEW PONTIAC DE LUXE SIX 
4-DOOR TOURING SEDAN 


iA ena 
A General Motors Value ; 
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Youll be proud 


orens PORtIAEC 


CAnericas Finest Low-Priced Car 





Behind the Scenes at the Opera 


Mastering the orchestral score 


On Nov. 21, Verdi’s opera ‘Otello’ will usher in the 54th 
season of New York’s Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Giovanni Martinelli, veteran tenor, and Lawrence 
Tibbett, popular American baritone, will be among 
those performing under Conductor Ettore Panizza’s 


Johnson and Panizza 


baton. Maria Caniglia, Italian soprano, will be making 
the first important opening-night debut in 30 years. 
As the season progresses, General Manager Edward 
Johnson is planning to introduce several revivals which 
will add interest to the usual opera fare. 


Wide World Studio ! 


Martinelli (Otello) and Stage Director Herbert Graf Tibbett making up as Iago 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





| A Sail! A Sail! 


by VIRGIL JORDAN 


The immediate response of the 
markets and the business community 
to the unexpected outcome of the mid- 
term elections was unmistakable testi- 
mony to the strong emotion with which 
the shipwrecked mariners of American 
commerce have been searching the 
empty horizon for some hope of rescue 
from the New Deal desert island where 
they have been stranded so long. The 
hopes raised by the returns should cer- 
tainly sustain business confidence and 
stimulate speculative enthusiasm for 
some months to come, or at least till 
the new Congress displays its temper. 

The intrinsic momentum of our gov- 
ernmentally manipulated recovery is 
very strong, as the effect of high-pres- 
sure spending for relief and public con- 
struction begins to appear in full force. 
Rapidly rising motor output and sales, 
together with increasing construction 
contracts are reflected in expanding 
steel production, which should run on 
till March. It is probable that the 
Federal Reserve Board economists’ elec- 
tion-eve estimate of the industrial-pro- 
duction index for October (95 per cent 
of 1923-25) will be justified when the 
statisticians actually assemble the fig- 
ures on which it is usually constructed. 

The expansion in process will gain 
impetus from the expectations of re- 
prieve or deliverance which the Re- 
publican victories have aroused among 
our economic royalists who have been 
biting their nails in the dungeons of 
the bureaucratic Bastille. Mr. Moley 
will be better able than I to appraise 
the political value of these expecta- 
tions; but, in considering the business 
outlook, certain economic realities 
which are more or less independent of 
political possibilities must be weighed. 

First is the fact that a comprehen- 
sive and practically complete mechan- 
ism of state management of labor, in- 
vestment, consumption, and prices has 
been established during the past five 
years. Its operation is still confused 
and uncoordinated, but the legislative 
structure and administrative machinery 
are there, and the practical possibility 
of restoring the enterprise system 
which it has replaced is remote. Even 
if there were clear evidence in the 
election results of any widespread de- 
termination to do so, it is hardly 
plausible to expect that any opposition 
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or successor party can risk an attempt 


Cleo ooo 


to remove any important part of the 
pervasive cancer of collectivism by 
which the vigor of the enterprise or- 
ganization has been undermined. 

Second, apart from the political haz- 
ards involved in such an effort, the 
economic difficulties and dangers are 
enormous. The fact is that the whole 
economic system of the country and 
the superficial appearance of activity 
which it presents today float in the 
artificial financial atmosphere gener- 
ated by the immense inflation of bank 
deposits resulting from the unprece- 
dented deficit financing of the past five 
years. This adventure in economic aero- 
nautics can be ended only by drastic 
reduction of public spending and a ter- 
rific increase in taxation. Either or 
both must mean a sharp and painful 
descent to terra firma—a deflationary 
letdown that would require much more 
intestinal fortitude and intellectual can- 
dor to endure than the American people 
are prepared for after living so long in 
the rarefied atmosphere of easy money 
and the more abundant tripe. 

Finally, there is the fact that the 
final phase of the effort to establish 
complete state control of the economic 
resources and organization of the coun- 
try is fully under way. The plea of do- 
mestic economic emergency as a justi- 
fication for expanding authoritarian 
control and making it permanent has 
petered out. As in the invariable de- 
velopment of all drives toward dic- 
tatorship, it has now been replaced by 
the plea of international political 
emergency. Military preparedness has 
succeeded economic depression as a 
basis both for further inflationary 
stimulation of business and for its fur- 
ther absorption into the state. By its 
very nature, as well as by force of the 
actual facts of the foreign situation, 
the emotional and financial seduction 
of this new theme song of the Fourth 
New Deal is irresistible. No political 
party or economic group, certainly not 
business, can or will refuse to respond 
to the patriotic appeal for unity in 
preparing for national defense. 

While political realignments result- 
ing from the election or reflected in it 
may ruffle the surface of the stream of 
business in the coming months, these 
underlying realities will determine the 
deeper movement of the business tides 
for many years. 














Ride the UNION PACIFIC 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 





You'll never forget your first 
Streamliner trip—the thrill of “‘fly- 
ing on rails” for 2300 miles in 39% 
hours; the comfort of deep- 
cushioned chair seats in coaches, 
or of the newest and finest Pull- 
man accommodations; the enjoy- 
ment of superb “meals that appeal.” 


On one Streamliner, the “Copper 
King” Lounge Car is resplendent in 
glowing copperand colorful furnishings. 
Polaroid “‘light-conditioning” windows 
eliminate glaring sunlight without shut- 
ting off the view. The companion “City 
of Los Angeles” features the “Little 
Nugget” Lounge Car, with deep red 
draperies, lace curtains and gilt mirrors 
in typical early Nineties style. 


Also Streamliner service— 


Chicago to San Francisco on the time- 
saving “City of San Francisco,” alter- 
nating every third day with the “Forty 
Niner;” to Portland on the “City of 
Portland” with service every sixth day. 
To Denver on the famous twin Stream- 
liners “‘City of Denver’’ providing 
overnight, every night service. 


Splendid DAILY service— 
between Chicago and the West Coast 
on the Los Angeles Limited—the San 
Francisco Overland Limited—the 
Portland Rose—the Pacific Limited— 
and the popular Challengers. 


4LiAt - 
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UNION PACiEie 
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W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 638, Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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a monopolistic basis (NEWSWEEK, June 6) . 

Written by Arnold, the department’s 
official explanation of dropping criminal 
charges against Ford and Chrysler states 
that the voluntary decrees proposed by 
them are acceptable because “they go 
farther in accomplishing the purpose of 
the antitrust laws than would be possible 
through criminal prosecution.” 

The General Motors group, which has 
not proposed an acceptable plan, will be 
“vigorously” prosecuted. All that was 
routine; the excitement arose after Arnold 
got around to incidental comments on 
what he regards as the monopolistic uses 
of advertising. 

Besides setting a code for dealer-manu- 
facturer and dealer-purchaser relationships 
with respect to automobile financing, the 
consent decrees prevent the manufacturers 
from promoting a particular finance com- 
pany in their own advertising. Arnold goes 
on from here: 

“Where advertising stresses the pe- 
culiar qualities of common goods under a 
particular trade name, competitors must 
either go out of business or spend large 
sums of money in building up their own 
trade names for the same commodity. The 
result is either a wasteful system of dis- 
tribution on the one hand, or monopoly 
on the other.” 

Two days later, at the Academy of 
Political Science meeting in New York, he 
reiterated his purpose to confine adver- 
tising to its “legitimate sphere”—which he 
defines as “building up consumption”—al- 
though he denied he would seek legislation 
to that end. 


Significance 

The lead-off objector to Arnold’s adver- 
tising theories was The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which, frankly admitting its pecuniary 
interest, interpreted him as in effect pro- 
posing that all gasoline makers get to- 
gether and tell the public: “Use gasoline. 
Your car won’t run without it.” Mason 
Britton, chairman of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, describing Arnold’s 
position as “most remarkable and contra- 
dictory,” commented: “Until now it was 
always believed that free competition is 
the surest safeguard against monopoly. 
Advertising is one form of competition 
that is available to every business, large 
or small.” 

Actually, no one seems to know just 
what Arnold means. Taken at their face 
value, his words imply that research and 
sales promotion efforts also could be con- 
strued as monopolistic. However, con- 
sidering the often-stated constructive pur- 
poses of the antimonopoly program, it is 
unlikely that Arnold intends to be taken 
literally. The antimonopoly _ hearings 
should eventually throw some light on 
where the Administration believes adver- 
tising fits into the business picture and 
will give the trade a chance to present 
its case. 


Embattled Farmers 


Early last month a startling rumor 
spread from farm to farm in Greene 
County, Indiana, 60 miles south of Indi- 
anapolis. The story was that the govern- 
ment planned to buy 136,000 acres of 
eroded hill country, which it would retire 
from agriculture as the White River Forest 
and Pasture Project. According to the gos- 
sips, the 5,000 Eastern Greene County 
farmers would be paid only the assessed 
valuation of their land—as little as $1.65 
an acre in some cases—nothing for their 
buildings, and told to move. 

On Oct. 11, 500 thoroughly enraged 
farm owners met at Cincinnati, Ind. Some 
blustered that they’d use arms to protect 
their homes from government agents, and 
John Clark Rush actually primed his gun. 
All joined to form the Eastern Greene 
County Home Protective League, headed 
by red-haired Robert Yoho, a teacher in 
a consolidated school. More mass meetings 


Determined farmer: 


John Clark Rush 


— 


were held near by. Last week membe, 
were circulating a petition asking Pre, 
dent Roosevelt to call the whole thing of 

The Department of Agriculture 4), 
swered that the rumor was all wrong, Thy 
department plans to buy a mere 10,000 t, 
20,000 acres this year, evacuating only 
about 200 families. Though it may eventy. 
ally purchase the full 136,000 acres, it wij 
buy only from families willing to sell, De. 
spite these explanations, Eastern Greene 
County remained unreassured. 


Significance 


The Greene County farmers are bucking 
the land-utilization project because ther 
think their neighbors in adjoining Marti, 
County and near-by Brown County came 
out on the short end of a similar gover. 
ment land deal. They say that some "far. 
tin County farmers got so little money fo; 
their land that they couldn’t buy new 
farms and so had to be moved to what 
they called “Little Russia”—the Rural 
Resettlement cooperative farming project 
near Vincennes. A few owners of Greene 
County hill farms admit that they barely 
make a living from their plots of vege. 
tables, corn, and wheat, but they insist 
even an almost barren farm is better than 
no farm at all. 





Blow to the C.L.O. 


For the last year there have been in- 
creasingly frequent rumors that the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
would desert its stepparent, the C.I.0., be- 
cause of the latter’s failure to make peace 
with the A.F. of L. Last week, the 
1.L.G.W. finally did so; it packed up its 
250,000 members and walked out of John 
L. Lewis’ union, establishing itself as an 
independent in the no-man’s-land between 
the warring labor factions (Periscope, Oct. 


H. W. Connaway 


Slated for oblivion: a typical Greene County home 
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This Winter’s Outstanding Game 





ucking 2? There’s endless variety and good fun in this 
e they sensational Crossword Card Game, which 
Martin has become ““The Rage of Two Continents!” 
; 2 to7 players — or solitaire. Double the fun for lar, 
’ Came groups with TWO PACKS. Crisp TWO-COLO 
a cards with letters and scoring numbers. Single Pack, 
jovern- 50c — Double Pack, Gold Box, $1.00. 
> Mar. | 
ley for 
y new 
| what 

Rural 
mroject 7‘ ‘ ; Newsphotos 
rreene David Dubinsky’s garment workers dealt a blow to the C.1.0. 

barely 

vege- fm 10). The last straw was the insistence of Last week that industry celebrated its ¥ 

insist fi C.1.0. leaders upon setting up their organi- golden jubilee. At the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- io) cme teh, T f L 4 A 
r than MM zation as a permanent labor federation at tel in New York it made up for the AND 


their Pittsburgh convention this week, Thanksgiving dinner Hall and Davis 
widening the split in labor, missed 50 years ago with a banquet at- 
aes tended by leaders of other national indus- 
Significance tries as well as the representatives of 


PEG CHOW (Parker Brothers’ Chinese 
Checkers) and TELKA, a still more excit- 
ing game, are both played on this board. 


KA is a jumping and capturing game unsur- 





. W147 . . ° . ssed 2 ’ tner- 
LL.G.W. leaders believe they can en- the country’s 200 aluminum fabricating | Sip pn for 4) We capecially recommend TELEA. 
en il- # hance peace prospects by establishing a plants. Standard Edition, $1.50 — Junior Edition, $1.00. 


Inter- HF peutral meeting ground for labor’s factions. The event was occasion to recall how MONOPOLY, Best Seller among the World's Great 
| Standard Games, $2 to $25; CAMELOT, Excitin 


Union # Despite his C.1.0. membership, President the infant had grown to a giant. In the | Battle Game for’ Men and Boys, $1 and $2: LON 
).. be ° ° ° ° ° a . RANGER Board Game, $1, Card Game, 50c; ‘*THAT'S 
+ DM David Dubinsky managed to remain friend- __ relatively short span of 50 years aluminum ME!" Party Game, $1.50: ROOK, PiT, TOURING, 
: : vomne * ° . > ° Famous Card Games, 75c; DONALD DUCK, $1. 
peace HM ly with William Green, A.F. of L. presi- production has reached fourth place in i 
the j . : . ‘ . AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 
» U dent, while absence of rancor in C.I.0. volume among metals, its output surpassed 
Ip its HM statements since the garment workers’ only by iron, zinc, and copper. ING 
John “ae a: ' ; . : 
resignation indicates he has turned the hough aluminum is one of the - , 
an eee Though a the common SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * LONDON 
as 3 trick again. est metals, a century ago barely a penny- 
tween : ss a a i ee 
se But loss of the garment w orkers and weight of the refined metal existed. Chem- | a cmmesd andine ar ditealie’ Gad eabeieaes Uiaiaees aie te 
» UCl B® their $12,500-a-month dues still is a severe _ ical methods of extracting it from bauxite | Cacttomas git vote ovis. B.D. Prom. Ce. Morn New. 
blow to the C.1.0. even though they did ore were so expensive that it was classed | _ Seth 1270 Sisth Avenue, New York City. 
not return to the A.F. of L. It reduces to- =| ~~~ __— a 
tal membership to 3,787,887, sets a prece- 


dent for other dissatisfied C.I.O. unions. | Now iS the time to 























Aluminum Marks 


50th Birthday 


On Nov. 29, 1888, two recent college 
graduates passed up Thanksgiving dinner 
to have a good cry in a smelly little one- 
story factory building on Smallman Street 
in Pittsburgh. Charles Martin Hall and 
Arthur Vining Davis were not sad; the 
electrolytic apparatus they had just set up 
for making America’s first commercial alu- 
minum was giving off dense clouds of hy- 
drofluoric acid fumes that acted like tear 
gas. Though the inventors extracted no 

away J luminum that day or the next they had | 
officiated at the birth of a new industry. 2 














A. V. Davis, codiscoverer 


with gold and platinum. Napoleon III 
used his aluminum forks and spoons only 
on special occasions, reserving the gold 
and silverware for everyday use. 

In 1886 Charles Martin Hall, experi- 
menting in his father’s woodshed at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, discovered that a powerful elec- 
tric current would decompose solutions 
containing aluminum.* Two years later he 
interested Capt. Alfred E. Hunt, George 
H. Clapp, and others of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratories, Inc. They reorgan- 
ized as Pittsburgh Reduction Co. (the 
meaningless name reflected doubts as to 
the process’ future) and later secured a 
loan of $10,000 from Andrew W. Mellon. 
Mellon’s subsequent interest in the enter- 
prise was an outgrowth of this loan. 

Hall died in 1914 but his associate of the 
early days, Davis, now is chairman of the 
Aluminum Co. of America (successor to 
Pittsburgh Reduction) while Captain 
Hunt’s son, Roy A., serves as president. 
Clapp, still a director of the company as 
he nears 80, spoke at last week’s banquet. 

Today the metal is used in every house- 
hold. But the best customer is the trans- 
portation industry, which takes 20 per 
cent of the American output for aircraft, 
streamlined trains, tank cars, steamship 
fittings, and the like. Other uses of the 
metal range from toothpaste tubes to tele- 
scope mirrors, from rooster muzzles and 
beer barrels to streamlined trains—and 
even the cap of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 


Significance 


For many years the aluminum industry 
has been a favorite target of trust busters, 
but its record of reducing prices is never- 
theless impressive. When Hall discovered 
his process in 1886, aluminum sold for $8 
a pound. Today the price is 20 cents a 
pound. During the depression years, utili- 





*Paul Héroult of Paris discovered the same 
electrolytic process the same year, although he 
had never heard of Hall. Hall’s process was pat- 
ented about two months earlier than Héroult’s. 


Aluminum uses: a muzzle to dis- 
courage barnyard cannibalism .. . 


... durable beer kegs... 


zation of the metal in America alone has 
expanded from 130,911 tons in 1929 to 
166,238 in 1937. And this figure seems 
likely to grow with the growth of the air- 
plane industry, in which the light metal 
plays a dominant role, wider use of alumi- 
num in land and sea transportation, and 
its new utilization as a foil insulating ma- 
terial in building construction, as well as 
its growing use as a foil for packaging. 





Instructive— 


In 1929 the people of this country owed 
each other about $250,000,000,000. In 1937 
the total was roughly the same, but a lot 
had happened greatly changing the char- 
acter of our debt structure. These signifi- 
cant shifts during the critical 1929-37 pe- 
riod are analyzed in Dests AND Recovery, 
a 366-page book published on a nonprofit 
basis by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, and selling at $2.75. 

This statistical treasure house is the re- 
sult of three years’ research by the fund’s 
special committee on debt adjustment— 
a group composed of independent business 
and professional men headed by J. Lion- 
berger Davis, chairman of Security Na- 
tional Bank Savings & Trust Co., St. 
Louis. The research director was Dr. Al- 
bert Gailord Hart of the University of 
Chicago. 





...cap for Washington Monument 


Preliminary press releases have already 
touched on highlights of the survey, which 
outlines the depression experience of the 
various credit institutions and agencies. 
The committee concludes that debt difi- 
culties were not the sole cause of the de- 
pression but “it was largely the weak- 
nesses of our debt structure which maée 
it possible for the business decline to go 
to such unprecedented lengths.” 

A specific nine-point program to im- 
prove the debt structure is unanimously 
recommended with the warning. that 
sounder debt policies “cannot alone bring 
recovery.” In general the recommendations 
seek to “make equity investment (direc! 
ownership in real estate, common stock- 
holding, or partnership in business) more 
attractive to investors.” The committee 
urges ending income-tax exemption on fu- 
ture government bond issues, says state 
governments have been too complacetl 
about debt of local units under their con 
trol, and suggests better coordination o 
the Federal lending activities, plus a long- 
range policy of liquidating “temporary 
credit agencies. 


Dow’s Tueory AppLiep TO Business 
AND Banxina. By Robert Rhea. 131 page: 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. The 
leading exponent of the Dow theory shows 
how the fluctuations of the Dow-Jones av 
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woes may be used to forecast business 
ends. His studies of Dow theory signals 
‘ack to 1897 indicate that a businessman 
lowing them would have been fore- 
amed of 77 per cent of the major changes 
, jndustrial activity. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 
bideten Aftermath 


Because of her barter system, Germany 
one of the nations is not entitled to the 
wer tariff rates effected by Secretary 
Hull’s reciprocal-trade-pact program. Im- 
orters knew, therefore, that the Reich’s 
mnexation of Sudeten areas eventually 
ould increase the cost of our considerable 
urchases from those regions. But since 
» the case of Austria’s absorption the 
reasury allowed 60 days for taking in 
hipments before Austrian products went 
n the “Black List,” importers of Sudeten 
verchandise did not rush shipment of 
wdeten orders placed around the time of 
nexation. 

Then James H. Moxie, Commissioner 
f Customs, announced that all Sudeten 
ods invoiced after Nov. 10 must be 
randed “made in Germany” and pay the 
igher tariffs. Alarmed importers showered 
rotests on Washington, pointing out that 
e cost of re-marking and packing might 
sceed the burden of the tariffs. They also 
eared anti-Nazi boycotts. 






































Profitable Corn 

The Department of Agriculture last 
reek announced a loan rate of 57 cents a 
bushel for corn—and thereby pointed the 
ray for shrewd farm-belt profit seekers 
o turn loans into subsidies. It works like 


ument 
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és. his: the farmers default on the 50-cent-a- 
; "a “BBushel loans on corn now sealed up in their 
~ rf ribs, seal up this year’s crop at 57 cents 
aa bushel, then buy back from the govern- 
a ment their foreclosed corn (for winter 
10 9 Mtock feeding) at the market price of 
; tbout 40 cents a bushel. Net profit: 17 
to im- a 
ents a bushel. 
mously 
+ that 
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The Saving Sex 

Last year women spent an average of 
8,306,709 daily. Eighty per cent of de- 
artment-store merchandise and 78 per 
ent of retail drugstore goods were sold to 
omen, But women are savers, too, the 
idelity Investment Corp. reveals; nearly 
M0 per cent of Fidelity’s reserve income 
ans are in women’s names. 








Business Notes 


Meeting with retailers and mattress 
nakers, Secretary Wallace discussed plans 
or moving the cotton surplus under his 
‘onsumer-subsidy plan (Newsweek, Oct. 
sINeSS MF!) . . . Carnegie-Illinois (U.S. Steel) 
pages. Mend other steel producers slashed tin-plate 
», The Miprices $7 a ton, in line with cuts on sheet 
shows Mend heavy steel made in June (NEws- 
es aV- BAWEEK, July 4) . .. Homer Martin, United 
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Auto Workers president, admitted that 
three of his alleged Lovestonite assistants 
had been fired (Newsweek, Oct. 31) .. . 
North American Co. and Utilities Power 
& Light filed integration plans with the 
SEC, and the Harrison Williams invest- 
ment trusts took steps to withdraw from 
the holding-company field (Newsweek, 
Oct. 24). 


Trends 


Small home mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in October amounted to $97,- 
467,205, an increase of 117 per cent over 
the total for October 1937. 

The Organon’s index of rayon yarn de- 
liveries stood at 677 for October, compared 
with 368 for October 1937 (1923-5=100). 
Shipments were considerably below the 
record August-September rates, however. 

Electricity produced during the week 
ended Nov. 5 reached 2,207,444,000 kilo- 
watt hours. While below the preceding 
week, this reflected the first gain over 
1937 scored this year. 
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Britain’s Aerial Arming 
Spurred by Bombers’ Capture 
of Nonstop Flight Record 


Two Vickers Wellesley-type bombers 
plummeted from the skies to a safe land- 
ing at Darwin, Australia, last week. The 
gas tanks of one were empty; the other 
plane held little fuel, for they had been 
flown 7,162 miles—the equivalent of a 
round trip between London and New York 
—nonstop from Egypt. As six Britons pre- 
pared for the sleep they had not had since 
the planes had left Ismailia 48 hours 5 
minutes before, a third bomber straggled 
in. It had taken off with the others and 
been forced down by lack of fuel at Kup- 
ang, Dutch East Indies. But even it had 
surpassed the pole-crossing Russians’ flight 
of 6,306 miles nonstop last year. 

Bolstered by this indication that the 
latest Vickers bombers were at least equal 
in range to any in the world, Air Minister 
Sir Kingsley Wood faced Parliament last 
week to report on the strength of the 
Royal Air Force. His main points were: 
(1) that Great Britain will have spent 
$600,000,000 on its air arm in the fiscal 
year ending Mar. 31, 1939; (2) that it 
will lay out $1,000,000,000 for planes the 
following year; (3) that British plane- 
production capacity, now about 300 a 
month, will be doubled by next May. 

Sir Kingsley’s announced aim of 4,000 
first-line aircraft by 1940 (to which Amer- 
ican and Canadian factories are con- 
tributing) would put Britain on a par 
with Germany in air power—on the thin 
assumption that Adolf Hitler did not step 
up production to keep ahead. 





HAND WOVEN 


by the Spanish people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
your Christmas ties here it is 
for only $1. Ever since thel7th 
century the Spanish people 
here have been raising sheep 
and weaving wool. And our 
colorful landscape makes 
them natural artists. The re- 
sult in their hand-woven ties 
is unbeatable! Lovely pat- 
terns and colors. All wool tex- 
ture (marvelous with 
tweeds), made up to tie right 
and hang right. Can be 
cleaned again and again. 
Never sold in stores but $1 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 12 actual fabric samples. See 
why my customers are con- 
stantly asked: “‘ Where did you 
get that tie?”’ Write now. 

Webb Young, Trader, 111-D 
Don Gaspar St., Santa Fe, 
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SHAVERLITE ME 


\—ay Fits all electric razors with 
PQ detachable cords. Snaps on ina jiffy. 
~— Gives cleaner, quicker shave. 

a If dealer cannot supply, order direct, 
giving dealer's name and shaver brand. 
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MERCHANDISERS, Inc., 250 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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Y When the subject of sunshine comes up, just refer to U S 
7 official Weather Bureau records. You'll find an area in the 
q El Paso southwest that gets 80% or more; you'll find No 
? Other Spot In the U S. that gets as much El Paso’s the 
“capital” of this southwestern sunshine empire If you 
need sunshine, come to El Paso, it's here abundantly all 
winter long, and it’s free to all. Try “The Sunshine 


Presciption” this winter 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 130 
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Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas { 
Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Wisdom of a Ghost 


O; all the experts, editorial writ- 
ers, columnists and inside men who are 
telling us of the significance of the recent 
election, the wisest is a ghost. Not the kind 
of a writing ghost of whom we hear so 
much these days, but a spirit, too much 
neglected, which must have paced the 
echoing rooms of Monticello uneasily these 


past two or three years and which, as the 


people voted on November 8th, must have 
derived a melancholy satisfaction from 
the verdict. For the truth that was vindi- 
cated in last week’s election was not Re- 
publican: it was Jeffersonian. 

Jefferson knew how to build a political 
party. His sagacity created one that pre- 
vailed for a quarter of a century. That 
was pragmatic proof. His name lived on 
in Democratic oratory as a symbol of party 
success. But the rationale of his strategy 
was relegated to the musty realms of po- 
litical philosophy—too highbrow for a 
brave and foolhardy new political order. 

Jefferson believed profoundly that the 
backbone of the democratic political party 
—in fact the backbone of a democratic 
state—must be the independent farmer 
and all of the small property owners scat- 
tered through the nation who would resist 
too-rapid change, insist upon decentralized 
government, prevent the growth of autoc- 
racy and hold in check the malleable, mo- 
bile, easily controlled masses of the cities. 
For a long time he opposed the develop- 
ment of industrialism solely because he 
foresaw its influence upon the growth of 
cities and the rise of proletarianism. He 
feared, as one who had seen at first hand 
the beginnings of the French Revolution, 
the emotional instability of men in the 
mass. Hence his party was to be built of 
free, independent, small property owners. 
These he cozened with as sugary praise as 
any master politician of modern times and, 
of course, many of his pronouncements 
must be discounted, to some degree, be- 
cause they were not measured expositions 
of his philosophy but political arguments, 
and hence oversimplified, exaggerated and 
euphemistic. But the essence of his belief 
and his technique are unmistakable, and it 
produced a virile, stable party. 

Working on the basis of just this philos- 
ophy, Louie Howe managed the youthful 
Franklin Roosevelt’s first campaigns in 
Dutchess County. Roosevelt’s elections to 
the State Senate were the result of a con- 
scious agricultural rather than an urban 
appeal. Howe and Roosevelt repeated the 
strategy when Roosevelt ran for Governor 
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of New York. It was never out of their 
minds for a moment as they laid out his 
state policies. It was the guiding principle 
of the pre-convention campaign. And it 
bore fruit when the nomination came to 
Roosevelt in 1932 from the delegates of 
rural America against the stubborn oppo- 
sition of the delegates from industrial 
states. The heart of the 1932 appeal was 
a real farm program. The great popularity 
of the New Deal of 1933 and 1934 was 
rooted in a rising farm income. 


But while Henry Wallace struggled 
valiantly and intelligently with farm prob- 
lems, and while the gentle rain of checks 
continued to flutter from the Federal 
Treasury on to the broad fields of the 
farmers, the Administration became more 
preoccupied with urban questions. Hold- 
ing-company legislation, social security, 
slum clearance, the problems of organized 
labor, the WPA and other interests of only 
indirect importance to rural America held 
the center of the stage. Spending mounted; 
a mayors’ lobby hovered over Washington; 
little business was hit by the surplus tax; 
the Administration failed to speak out 
resolutely on new and destructive labor 
tactics; and Roosevelt, always theretofore 
a bit fearful of big city crowds, out- 
stripped Al Smith as a master of crowd 
psychology. 

Some of us called attention to these 
facts early in 1936 and were pooh-poohed 
for our pains. Yet the tide of Roosevelt 
popularity began to ebb visibly early in 
1936. 

Landon conspicuously failed to catch it, 
utterly failed to dramatize it, and the great 
majorities of that November obscured it. 
The High Command of 1936 forgot all 
about Jefferson’s philosophy and Louie 
Howe’s wise strategy. It grabbed votes 
where they grew in bunches. In cities, 
bosses were placated, mayors were given 
the honor of announcing large Federal 
grants for public improvements, Negroes 
en masse were wooed away from the Re- 
publican party, little labor parties were 
formed, the C.I.0. was embraced, radicals 
and fellow travelers who had distrusted 
Roosevelt in 1932 suddenly made the 
discovery that he was a new Messiah. 

Out of this new way of doing things 
came the victory of 1936. But muffled by 
the great majorities of that year were 
small, ominous voices of protest. Strange 
as it may seem, Roosevelt lost strength in 
58 per cent of the counties of the country 
between 1932 and 1936. Plotted on a 
map, these counties showed great areas in 
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the Mississippi Valley and in the borde: 
states turning away from Roosevelt bac} 
into the Republican ranks. 

Again there were those who held Up a 
minatory finger. Political strategists high 
in the Democratic organization compile 
incontrovertible figures to support’ their 
warnings, but the ears of the general hea. 
quarters were deafened by the crowds tha 
had greeted Roosevelt in Chicago, Detroit. 
Cleveland and Madison Square Garden, 
Later on the sage Garner warned the Pres. 
ident that the folks back home, the farp. 
ers and the little businessmen, wer 
troubled about government “spendin’ an( 
about the C.1.0.” But the “well-integrated 
group,” as it likes to call itself, around the 
President dubbed Garner a “reactionary,” 
an “alarmist,” and the merry dance went 
on. The Supreme Court was attacked: 
Black was appointed; the Reorganization 
Bill was pressed; and finally the purge was 
started. 

Even the defeat of the purge taught the 
W.LG. (“well-integrated group”) noth 
ing. They invited the crushing, devastating 
defeat of last week. And they deserved it. 

The attempt to build a party upon Left- 
wing labor, populism, relief and city bos:- 
ism has failed. Jefferson was right. Howe 
was right. The W.L.G. was wrong. The 
new Roosevelt of 1936-1938 was wrong. 


» be sure, there were many inci- 
dental factors that contributed to that 
demonstration. The normal reaction, the 
“let’s have a change” sentiment, the fear 
that the President was seeking too much 
power, the resentment at the use for politi- 
cal purposes of money appropriated to al- 
leviate human misery, the failure of the 
President to choose between conflicting 
points of view among his subordinates, the 
neglect of seasoned and experienced Den- 
ocratic leaders, the needless harrying of 
business—all of these helped. 

But the failure to observe Jefferson’s w- 
cannily shrewd political technique and the 
failure to proceed on the basis of Louie 
Howe’s skillful adaptation of it to moder 
conditions transcends all of these. I wish 
that the genius of such a dramatist a 
Robert Sherwood, who has so masterfully 
rescued Lincoln from mythology in his 
great play “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” would 
play upon the real Jefferson, not alone the 
man of ideals, but the consummately 
clever and resourceful and_ successful 
American political leader. The country 
needs to know him better. The leaders of 
his party forgot him. And the loss was 
theirs. 
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AGAIN THE FAMOUS 


PRESIDENT LINERS 


OFFER YOU THE WORLD! 


Flying the new house flag of American President Lines, the celebrated, 


globe-circling President Liners once more are bound between the storied 


places of the earth, offering you a thrilling, unique travel service. 


CALIFORNIA, VIA PANAMA CANAL, $215 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Again the big, smooth-riding President Liners sail regu- 
larly Round the World. From New York, via Havana and 
the Panama Canal,to Los Angeles and San Francisco; thence, 
via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, to Japan, China, 
Philippines, Straits Settlements, India, Egypt, Italy and 
France, and home again across the south Atlantic. 

Trans-Pacific President Liners, led by the flagship S. S. 
President Coolidge, again are on regular, frequent schedule 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, via Hawaii, to Japan, 
China, Philippines, and return. 


And once more you may use these combined services 


* $970 FIRST CLASS 


to plan world travel just exactly as you choose. Sail from 
New York or California; stopover anywhere, visit ashore 
or make sidetrips, then continue on the next or another 
of these almost identical ships. All President Liners 
have every stateroom outside, outdoor swimming pool, 
sunny play decks... and each serves the same fine 
American food. 

Get all details from your Travel Agent. Or write us at 
604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; or 311 California St., San 


Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


ROUND WORLD SERVICES 
Successors to 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
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